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MARCH. 


BY MARGARET P. JANES. 





O loveless month! so bleak and chill, 

Thy fields in solemn gray and brown; 

No sign of life, no winning grace, 

For winter looks with angry frown 

And lingers late. O frosty crown! 

Dissolve! then buds shall come apace, 

The husbandman go forth to till, 

And sweet arbutus blooming down 

Amid dead leaves we'll seek, until 

Its precious flowers are all our own. 

O boisterous month! in field or town, 

Spring’s loveliness thou canst not kill. 
—Artist's Year. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The Illinois Senate has passed the bill 
asked for by the Illinois E. S. A., making 
fathers and mothers joint guardians of 
their children, by a handsome majority. 
Mrs, Catherine Waugh McCulloch writes: 


Much credit is due to Senator Jewel, 
who championed it in the Senate, and to 
Rev. Kate Hughes, one of our own wom- 
en, who is spending the winter in Spring- 
field. Her husband, who is a member of 
the House, will have charge of the bill 
there, and I believe it will pass. How- 
ever, it is necessary for all friends of the 
measure to write to or see their Repre- 
sentatives, and do the same work we did 
in the Senate. The newspapers seem 
friendly. 








or 


A bill for a compulsory voting law has 
been introduced in the Pennsylvania 
Legislature. It requires every qualified 
voter to cast his ballot at all primary and 
general elections, under penalty of five 
dollars’ fine or ten days’ imprisonment. 
The only excuse admitted is illness or ab- 
sence from the county. There is no 
chance that the bill will pass. The vast 
majority of men hold that every qualified 
male voter should have the option of 
voting or not, as he chooses; that he 
should neither be compelled to vote be- 
cause the majority of men wish to do soe, 
nor debarred from voting, if he is the only 
man in town who wants to cast his ballot. 
Why not apply the same reasoning in the 
case of women? 





Mississippi is in as much trouble as 
Pennsylvania over the indifference of men 
to suffrage. The new constitution re- 
quires all voters to be able to read and 
write, and to pay their poll taxes two 
years in advance of an election. The 
Boston Transcript says: 

The poll tax provision was regarded as 
@ surer protection against negro voters 
than the educational requirement, for the 
reason that the negro in his improvidence 
would not pay out the money so long in 
advance, whereas the natural pride of the 
white man would not allow him to dis- 





franchise himself for a few dollars. This 
was the calculation, and it appears to have 
proved right as to the negro, who failed to 
pay the tax and so automatically disfran- 
chised himself, but wrong as to the whites. 
A large portion of them failed to pay their 
poll tax, and the proportion has steadily 
increased until it has become a public 
scandal. A total of 146,587 voters have 
thus disfranchised themselves this year, 
and will be unable to participate in the 
congressional elections of 1902, and this 
is additional to the threatened disfran- 
chisement because of illiteracy. To cure 
the evil, it is proposed to make the pay- 
ment of poll taxes compulsory. Another 
proposition is to debar from jury service 
all white men who refuse to pay their poll 
taxes; but if the white men of Mississippi 
do not differ greatly from the white men 
of Massachusetts, such debarment will 
tend to increase the number of delin- 
quents. 


On the other hand, the Governor of 
Idaho, in vetoing the bill to exempt wom- 
en from jury service, gives as his reason 
the fact that the women protest against 
being exempted. Is it not rather absurd 
to try to force men to vote and to per 
form other civic duties when they do not 
want to, and at the same time to debar 
women who are ready and willing? 





Meanwhile the Mississippi Legislature 
has decreed that the names of the delin- 
quents shall be published for two weeks 
in the county newspapers. It is hoped 
that many whites will pay their poll taxes 
rather than have their names printed 
alongside those of disfranchised blacks. 
The same state of things exists in Louisi- 
ana, where a poll-tax provision copied 
from Mississippi has already cut down the 
white vote more than forty per cent. But 
nobody proposes that those men who are 
sufficiently public-spirited to wish to vote 
shall be forbidden to do so on account of 
the “apathy”? of others. That sort of 
reasoning is used only in the case of 
women. 





The New York Herald says of the wom- 
en’s great mass meeting, held last Sunday 
to protest against protected vice: 


Extreme dignity and suppressed excite- 
ment characterized the assemblage. With 
the exception of Mrs, Carrie Chapman 
Catt, the voice of every woman trembled 
when she began her address, but every 
speaker conquered her womanly nervous- 
ness, and their voices rang out so much 
stronger than the men’s that it was onl 
when @ masculine speaker began his ad- 
dress that cries of ‘‘louder’’ were heard. 
The meeting had both religious and politi- 
cal tendencies, but in the main steered 
safely along in ethical channels. 





The last few months have been fruitful 
in proposals for ‘‘freak legislation.”’ Penn- 
sylvania has pending a bill decreeing that 
unless a man votes at every election he 
shall be punished with fine and imprison- 
ment, In the Texas Legislature a bill has 
been introduced providing thata man may 
kill with impunity any one who slanders 
his wife or any female relative. In the 
Connecticut Legislature it has been 
gravely proposed that every bachelor over 
forty years of age who wishes to marry 
must pay a hundred dollars into the State 
treasury; and the Wisconsin Legislature 
has actually imposed a tax on bachelors. 
If these bills had been introduced in any 
of the equal suffrage States, it would at 
ence have been declared that this was 
just the sort of legislation which might 
have been expected from women. But 
they all originated in States where women 
have no voice in the laws. 





In Victor Hugo’s letters to his fiancée, 
just published, it is interesting to see 
how vigorously the young author stood 
up for an equal standard of morals for 
men and women. We print extracts from 
the correspondence in another column. 


> -_-— 








The bill to grant municipal suffrage to 
taxpaying women was not pressed to a 
vote in the Massachusetts Legislature last 
week, because the legislators had just 
devoted two whole days to the discussion 
of the constitutional amendment granting 
women full suffrage, and it was thought 
that they did not feel disposed to give 
further time to the subject. The tax- 
payers’ bill, therefore, by the advice of its 
wisest friends in the Legislature, was 
allowed to go over till next year. 


—————— 





The Independent Women Voters of 
Boston gave a reception to Mayor Hart on 
March 19, at the Shawmut Congregational 
Church. Those receiving were Mrs. 
Sarah J. Boyden, president; Mrs. Anna 
E, Stoddard, secretary; Mrs. May Denton, 





treasurer: Mayor Hart, Dr. Albert H. 
Plumb,and Dr. Martin H. Kneeland, There 
was a large attendance. Mayor Hart, Dr. 
Plumb, and Dr. Kneeland made addresses, 
speaking highly of the work the women 
voters had done for the achools. Mrs. M. 
E. A. Gleason, Miss Amy Acton, and 
others also spoke, There was music by 
the Pettine Mandolin trio, songs by Miss 
Martha Swasey, and a recitation by Miss 
Marks. Miss I. D. Peterson, Mrs. Clara 
L. Howes, Mrs. Ellen M. Lee, and Mrs, C. 
M. Denton presided at the tea tables. 


20th CENTURY COLLEGE FUND. 








The Suffrage League of Belmont, Mass., 
has voted $5 to send the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL to four colleges for a year. Mrs. 
Mary F.W. Homer writes: “If there are 
no more colleges left, please advise us how 
best to invest our money” in placing the 
JOURNAL somewhere else. There are 
several hundred colleges still left. Who 
will subscribe for some more of them? 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. will be held at 3 Park Street, 
Boston, next Tuesday at 3 P. M. Mrs. 
Livermore will preside. Miss F. Henrietta 
Miiller will speak on ‘‘Hindoo and Chris- 
tian Occultism Compared.”’ In another 
column will be found an account of Miss 
Miiller’s experiences in India, and the ex- 
ceptional opportunities she has had for 
studying the subject. 

Light refreshments will be served. 

Members of the Association will be ad- 
mitted free; others on payment of 15 cents. 


OUR COLLEGE GIRLS. 


Miss Margaret Calhoun of the class of 
1901 at Vassar, is the champion woman 
athlete of the United States. This fact 
became known when Miss Harriet Bal- 
lantyne, physical director of Vassar Col- 
lege, gave out the records of her pupils. 
From these it is seen that Miss Calhoun 
distances all her rivals from Wellesley, 
Radcliffe, Smith, Mount Holyoke, Bryn 
Mawr and other women’s colleges. Miss 
Calhoun is twenty years old, five feet seven 
inches tall, and weighs 140 pounds. She 
holds the Vassar record in the standing 
broad jump, seven feet six inches, and also 
the golf championship cup of the athletic 
association, There is scarcely a depart- 
ment in athletics that she does not enter, 
and her superior muscular development 
makes her preéminent in nearly all. She 
is an expert in putting the eighteen-pound 
shot, and is captain of the 1901 basket-ball 
team. The physical test of the students 
has just been completed by Miss Bal- 
lantyne and her assistant, Miss Eva May. 
The girls were put through the same feats 
that Harvard and Yale men perform in 
competing for the title of champion strong 
man, lifting with the arms, back and legs, 
clearing the bar and work on the flying 
rings. Miss Calhoun won hands down. 
Julia Belden Lockwood, 1901, of Nor- 
walk, Conn., pushes Miss Calhoun closely 
for athletic honors. Miss Lockwood is 
president of the Vassar Athletic Associa- 
tion. She holds the Vassar record for the 
120 yard hurdles, :2125. Emma Bradley, 
1900, of New York, will hold the college 
record fur throwing the baseball for some 
time, as none of the undergraduates have 
come near her throw of 170 feet 3 inches. 


Skeeing has been the popular diversion 
during the winter among the college girls 
at Cornell. The girls at Sage College and 
the women of Ithaca, moved by the good 
use the men were making of the hills in 
the town, took up the exciting sport of 
skeeing in earnest. ‘There is a steep hill, 
about a quarter of a mile long, on the 
University farm, a half mile from Sage 
College, and this the college girls pre- 
empted. The pleasure was limited at 
first to tumbles and screams, and about 
half way down the slope there was a 
*‘jump”’ which no girl ever passed, Finally 
they decided to start at the “jump” and 
skee down to the Forest Home Road. 
After a few afternoons’ practice they 
mastered the problem of balance, and are 
now almost as skilful as the men. Many 
of them can now take the whole hill with- 
out a balance pole, and maintain the de- 
sired direction by movements of the body. 
The usual costume consists of a sweater, 
toque, short skirt of heavy flannel, golf 
hose and heavy boots. 








Founders’ Day at Tulane University, 
New Orleans, was elaborately celebrated 
on March 13, Every department kept open 
house, and a host of alumni and friends 
thronged the halls and rooms. The co- 





ordinate college for women, known as the 
H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial, claimed 
the privilege of giving the noon “‘spread”’ 
for the occasion. This festal hour was 
described in the Picayune as follows: 


The beautiful buildings and grounds of 
Newcomb College are at all times pleas- 
ant to look upon, but yesterday they were 
more than usually so. Hundreds of charm- 
ing girls, daintily clad, and flaunting the 
olive and blue, mingled with the brilliant 
hues of class colors, acted as a reception 
committee. Hardly had the hour arrived 
for visitation before the medicos came, 
led by the professor of chemistry and a 
prominent alumnus and accompanied by 
a brass band. They pervaded the houses 
and grounds. The halls and corridors 
resounded to their music, and soon every 
place was filled with sounds of mirth and 
happiness. The art students served re- 
freshments in the art school. The high 
school girls had their tables, and the 
several classes kept house in various 
places, from the gymnasium to the front 
parlors. Little rooms here and there 
were converted into fraternity sanctums, 
where guardians wearing hideous badges 
of skull and crossbones, goats’ heads, and 
other things, lured to them each one who 
knew the mystic grip. 

Hundreds of visitors came to enjoy their 
hospitality, and two hours passed quickly 
in inspection of the many interesting de- 
partments of this magnificent institution. 
President Alderman and the faculty, with 
some of the distinguished visitors who 
had participated in the ceremonies of the 
day before, visited and inspected New- 
comb with the rest. Each visitor was 
soon the captive of a bevy of fair hostesses, 
and the duties of inspection, if any such 
there were, were forgotten in the pleasure 
of their charming hospitality. A number 
of young ladies discovered that Prof. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, was an initiate in the mysteries of 
their fraternity, and, capturing him, 
were about to bear him away to the 
sacred cave of their mystic rites, when 
he was rescued by the arrival of the hour 
to depart, and with it the president and 
faculties ready to continue their tour. 


* 


WOMEN STILL JURORS IN IDAHO. 





Governor Hunt, of Idaho, has vetoed 
the bill making women ineligible to jury 
duty. He said in his message to the 
Legislature: 

To The Senate—I herewith return Sen- 
ate bill No. 29, entitled, ‘‘An act to amend 
section 3841 of the revised statutes of the 
State of Idaho relating to the competency 
of persons to act as jurors,’’ without my 
approval. 

The principal change made in the pres- 
ent statutes by this act is to deprive 
women of their right to serve on juries, 
one of the privileges of a citizen that they 
protest against being taken from them. 

Very respectfully, 
Frank W. Hunt, 
Governor. 

When women are made ineligible for 
jury service, the ostensible object is to 
relieve the women, but the real object is 
generally to make things easier for the 
gamblers, etc., whom women jurors con- 
vict without fear or favor. 

The Legislature has sustained the Gov- 
ernor’s veto. 





-_>*-- 


RUSSIAN CENSORSHIP. 





There was once, says the Anglo- Russian, 
a Russian press censor, named Krassov- 
sky, who, in the reign of Nicholas L., be- 
sides striking out all that he did not 
approve, often added criticism to suppres- 
sion. Here is an example of his com- 
ments on the verses of one Olline: 

What bliss to live with thee, to call thee 
mine, 

My love! thou pearl of all creation! 

To catch upon thy lips a smile divine, 

Or gaze at thee in rapturous adoration! 

Censor: ‘Rather strongly put. Wo- 
man is not worthy for her smile to be 
called divine.” 

Surrounded by a crowd of foes and spies, 

When so-called friends would make us part, 
Thou didst not listen to their slanderous lies, 

But thou didst understand the longings of 

my heart. 

Censor: “You ought to have stated 
the exact nature of these longings. It is 
no matter to be trifled with, sir; you are 
talking of your soul.” 

Let envy hurl her poisoned shafts at me, 
fet hatred persecute and curse, 
Sweet girl, one loving look from thee 

Is worth the suffrage of the Universe. 

Censor: ‘Indeed? !! You forget that 
the Universe contains Czars, Kings, and 
other legal authorities whose good will is 
well worth cultivating—I should think!” 
Come, let us fly to desert distant parts, 

Far from the madding crowd to rest at last, 
True happiness to find when our (two) hearts 

Together beat forgetful of the past. 

Censor: “The thoughts here expressed 
are dangerous in the extreme, and ought 
not to be disseminated, for they evidently 
mean that the poet declines to continue 
his service to the Czar, so as to be able to 
spend all his time with his beloved.” 





CONCERNING 


WOMEN, 


Mrs. MINNIE MADDERN FISKE, the ac- 
tress, has become a life member of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 


Mrs. J. C. WRENSHALL, president of 
the Woman’s Literary Club of Baltimore, 
has undertaken to make a complete col- 
lection of the works of Maryland authors, 


Mrs. Mary E. RIpENBAUGH has been 
appointed by Governor Hunt as one of the 
five regents of the State University at 
Moscow, Idaho. Her term is for six years, 


Mrs. Mary TEASDALE, Mrs. ELiza- 
BETH McCuNE and Mrs, ALICE MERRILL 
Horn have been appointed members of 
the governing board of the Utah Art In- 
stitute. Four men complete the board. 


Mrs. CARRIE ALEXANDER has entered 
upon her duties as member of the board 
of trustees of the University of Illinois. 
She was elected last November to the 
place formerly occupied by Mrs. Lucy M. 
Flower. 


Miss KATHERINE CONWAY was chair- 
man of the afternoon at the literary meet- 
ing of the New England Women’s Press 
Association, held at Hotel Vendome last 
Wednesday. Miss Marie Collins, of Wash- 
ington, gave some delightful recitations, 
and Miss Kirmess sang most acceptably. 


CHARLOTTE C, Gipson, of Ludlow, has 
been appointed by Governor Stickney, of 
Vermont a member of the State Board of 
Library Commissioners, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Miss Mary L. 
Titcomb, formerly of Rutland, who has 
been appointed librarian in the new pub- 
lic library at Hagerstown, Md. 


Miss Emma G. CumMINGS was chosen 
a member of the Committee for Planting 
Trees, with no opposition, at the town 
election of Brookline, Mass. She is the 
first woman to hold town office in Brook- 
line other than on the boards of School 
Committee and Overseers of the Poor. 
Mrs, Elizabeth Cabot was reélected to the 
school board. 


Mrs. ABpBy Morton Dt1az recently 
gave a reading from the William Henry 
Letters to a group of boys in the Music 
Hall of the Town Hall Building of Bel- 
mont, Mass., under the auspices of the 
child study committee of the Belmont 
Education Society. Mrs. Diaz read in her 
own inimitable manner, and the boys had 
a happy hour. 


Mrs. FRANK Wuirte, of Linton, Ind., 
has been presented with a pass over the 
Southern Indiana Railroad, good for the 
rest of her life, in token of gratitude to 
her for saving a passenger train that was 
rushing to destruction in the Island City 
coal mining district. Mrs. White dis- 
covered that the ground underneath the 
tracks had been undermined, and she 
flagged the train with a red tablecloth. 


Miss MAky GOARDS, an attractive young 
woman of twenty, lately served as court 
interpreter before several New York mag- 
istrates who had cases of foreigners tried 
before them. Miss Goards is a Russian 
by birth, but has spent most of her life in 
this country. She speaks Lithuanian, | 
Italian, Russian, English, and several 
other languages, although she has never 
had anything more than an elementary 
public school education. 


Mrs. Dira Horkins Kinney, of New 
York City, has been appointed by Secre- 
tary Root as superintendent of the women 
nurse corps under the army reorganiza- 
tion act. Mrs. Kinney graduated in 1892 
from the training school for nurses con- 
nected with the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. She has been superintendent 
of the nurses in the Long Island Hospi- 
tal at Boston, and has been connected with 
hospitals in St. Paul, San Francisco, and 
New Mexico. She is a widow. 


Miss ADELAIDE J. THorrE, of New 
York, won the hundred dollar prize, 
among three hundred competitors, for 
designing the official flag for the Pan- 
American Exposition, as already men- 
tioned in our columns. According to the 
Patriotic Review, the accepted design is 
unique and expressive, the colors, red, 
white, blue, yellow and green. “In the 
upper corner is a single white star on a 
field of blue, typifying the North Star of 
the colder clime; on the lower corner are 
four stars, representing the Southern 
Cross, on a red field. Uniting these diag- 
onally is a white chevron, on which ap- 
pears the golden eagle of liberty, holding 
in his talons a green streamer, with the 
motto ‘Pax 1901.’”’ 
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“HINDOO AND CHRISTIAN OCCULTISM.” 

Miss F. Henrietta Miiller, after spend- 
ing a short time in Béston, went on to 
New Orleans, taking occasion to visit the 
colored schools at Calhoun and Tuskegee 
on the way. She will return in time to 
address the next Fortnightly on ‘‘Hindoo 
and Christian Occultism Compared.” 

Miss Miiller has had exceptional oppor- 
tunities to study the subject. A cultivated 
and philanthropic Englishwoman, a mem- 
ber of the London Schoo! Board for years, 
interested in equal suffrage and other 
progressive movements, the editor and 
publisher for some years in London, at 
her own expense, of the Woman's Herald, 
which afterwards became in other hands 
the Woman's Signal, Miss Miiller had had 
a wide experience of people and things, 
before her attention was especially at 
tracted to India. She became a Theoso- 
phist, and listened with deep interest to 
Vivikenanda and other Hindoo “Swamis” 
who visited England. At last her interest 
{nm the Hindoo religion and people led her 
to go to India to study Hinduism on its 
own ground. Being a woman of means 
and leisure, she was able to devote full 
time to her investigation, and to make it 
thorough. She spent nine years in India, 
with occasional visits home. Instead of 
living among the Europeans, as most Eng- 
lish people in India do, she lived entirely 
among the natives,—Hindoos, Mohamme- 
dans, Parsees, and Buddhists, She resid- 
ed principally in Bengal, but also visited 
Bombay, Madras, the Panjaub, etc., and 
spent many months in seclusion high up 
on the Himalayas. She had determined 
in advance to spare no labor and shrink 
from no danger in the effort to learn the 
great message that she believed Hinduism 
had for the world. She was resolved to 
go through all the initiations, holding 
that even if she perished in the ordeal, 
she could not die in a better cause than in 
the search for truth. 

Miss Miiller carried out her intention. 
She conversed with the priests in the 
sacred city of Benares, and sought out 
both in the towns and in the jungle the 
**Yogis” who had the greatest reputation 
for wisdom and sanctity, eager to drink 
in all that they could teach her. Asa 
well-known Theosophist, she was received 
with more friendliness and confidence 
than any Christian would have been, and 
they talked to her more freely. But, in 
addition, she was met with a warmth of 
welcome for which she was for a long 
time unable to account. At last she dis- 
covered that she was generally believed to 
be the reincarnation of a Hindoo woman 
of ancient times, whose memory is much 
beloved, and concerning whom there is a 
prophecy that she will some day return in 
a Western body, and will bring freedom 
to India. 

Miss Miiller therefore had exceptional 
opportunities for learning the “true in- 
wardness” of Hinduism, and the real 
thoughts and character of its principal 
teachers. Vivikenanda and eight or nine 
of his brother Swamis were guests in her 
house for months at a time, and she had a 
good chance to observe and judge of them. 

Going to India strongly prepossessed in 
favor of Hinduism, Miss Miiller says that 
the more she saw of it, the less it com- 
mended itself to her. Reluctantly and 
against her will, she was gradually forced 
to give up her good opinion of it. She 
became thoroughly disillusionized, and 
finally returned to England an ardent 
though highly unorthodox Christian. 

According to Miss Miiller, the two pil- 
lars upon which the whole system of the 
Hindoo religion rests are the complete 
and ruthless sacrifice of the woman, and 
* the worship of idols, which means, in 
their eyes, the propitiation of demons, 
And it is always the evil deities that re- 
ceive the most propitiations. A great 
many more offerings are made, for in- 
stance, to the Goddess of Smallpox than 
to the Goddess of Health. Hinduism isa 
religion of fear and of mutual mistrust; 
forif a man commits a trifling violation 
of some one of the innumerable rules of 
caste, any one who sees him do it can 
blackmail him, holding over his head the 
threat to proclaim it and cause him to be 
made an outcast, with the utter ostracism 
that this implies. A young Brahmin was 
guilty of being present at the wedding of 
a friend who married; a widow. An old 
Brahmin who had a grudge against this 
young man sat for days over against the 
door of bis house, where his mother lay 
dying, and warned everybody that if they 
went in or gave the slightest assistance, he 
(the old Brahmin) would pronounce them 
outcasts. The young man had to take the 
whole care of his mother himself, and 
afterwards to bury her with his own 
hands, thereby incurring, as he believed, 
heavy spiritual penalties. 

Miss Miiller thinks it improbable that 
Christianity can get any general hold on 
the Hindoos for a very loug time to come, 
if ever. She believes that their deliver- 
ance from Hinduism is more likely to 
come through Buddhism. They can re- 
ceive this more easily than Christianity, 





| because it is an Eastern religion, with 


much of the antiquated Eastern atmos- 
phere still hanging about it. On the 
other hand, Buddhism is infinitely supe- 
rior to Hinduism, as it is a religion of 
kindness and compassion, and free from 
the tyrannical restrictions of caste. She 
thinks it may prove an intermediate step 
toward Christianity. 

Miss Miiller fully confirms all that Dr. 
Emily B. Ryder has related as to the evils 
of child marriage. She says the total 
subjugation of women, prescribed by Hin- 
duism, has harmed the men even more 
than the women; that Hindoo women are 
still sweet, lovable, and womanly, but the 
mass of the men have wholly lost their 
manliness. They are a decadent race. 
Their will power is so impaired that even 
when they see clearly what is right, they 
have not the strength of character to fol- 
low their convictions, ‘For instance,’’ 
said Miss Miiller, ‘‘the Hindoos hold a 
National Congress every year, to discuss 
political, industrial, and social questions. 
It is attended by delegates from all parts 
of India. At one of these Congresses I 
heard a young man denounce the system 
of child marriage with such an intensity 
of eloquence, force, and feeling that the 
whole assembly listened enthralled and 
quivering with emotion. He went home 
from that Congress and straightway made 
all the arrangements for the marriage of 
his own little daughter, a child about 
seven years of age. After all, it is no 
great wonder, in view of the terrible social 
penalties that disobedience to the rule 
would have entailed upon him.” 

When questioned in regard to the occult 
psychic powers that the wise men among 
the Hindoos are said to possess, Miss 
Miiller answered that they really do 
possess them to a considerable extent, 
especially in the line of hypnotism and 
“second sight.’’ She thinks the Hindoos 
by nature have peculiar perceptive 
powers, as compared with Western races; 
and they have assiduously cultivated 
‘second sight,’’ and especially hypnotism, 
for five thousand years, till they have 
developed them to a remarkable degree. 
But in India these occult powers are al- 
most always obtained in an unnatural way, 
and must therefore be morbid and abnor- 
mal. The Hindoos have cultivated them 
at the expense of their physical health, 
their soundness of mind and their moral 
stamina, These powers are almost always 
used for evil, and are made to minister to 
the most incredible vices. Western na- 
tions may be thankful that they do not 
possess them. Miss Miiller added that 
she had found among the Hindoo sages a 
few who had maintained a pure and beau. 
tiful motive throughout their lives, and 
who were really saintly men; but these 
were rare exceptions, 

As to “astra! bodies,’’ Miss Miiller says 
a@ very exaggerated notion is entertained 
in England and America as to the power 
the Hindoos are supposed to have of 
leaving their material body at home and 
sending their ‘‘astral form’’ to a distance, 
in a shape in which it can be seen and 
conversed with. They can project their 
personality to a distance, but asa rule it 
is neither seen nor heard. Suppose, for 
instance, a Brahmin learns that his neigh- 
bor has a beautiful wife, and he wishes to 
steal her out of the zenana. He exerts an 
hypnotic influence upon her. If he is a 
man of unusual power, he may make her 
think that she sees him, or hears his 
voice; but in most cases she only feels 
nervous and uncomfortable without know- 
ing why, and is then seized with a violent 
impulse to slip out of the zenana and go 
to some particular place—where the Brah- 
min, of course, is waiting for her. 

Miss Miiller says that as the combined 
result of child marriage, the oppression of 
women, the cultivation of occult powers 
by abnormal means, and the practice of 
indescribable vices, the Hindoo race has 
been almost utterly ruined. A few strong 
men are still to be found among them, but 
the majority are completely decrepit in 


physical and moral strength. A _ blow 
which would not seriously (lamage an 
English boy of ten will often killa Hin- 
doo. A native once referred to Miss Miil- 
ler as old. She answered, ‘I am younger 
now than you were when you were born!”’ 
She declares that most of the Hindoos are 
born decrepit, enfeebled in body and soul. 


{The enervating heat may have something 
to do with it, for Miss Miller says the 
hillmen are much and 
courageous, though their reiigion is the 
same. | 

Miss Miiller maintains that the same 
psychic powers which the Hindoos culti- 
vate in abnormal ways can also be culti- 
vated by innocent and legitimate means, 
and are often developed in the natural 
process of spiritual growth. Thus, she 
says, second sight is found among the 
simple and pious shepherds of Scotland, 
who know nothing of the abominations 
practised by the Hindoos 

Miss Miiller speaks with respect of the 
Brahmo-Somaj, and is far trom wishing 
to give the impression that there are no 
able and good men in India. But the 


stronger more 





general view that she takes of the social 
conditions there is even darker than Dr. 
Ryder’s. She and Dr. Ryder are old ac- 
quaintances, and are thinking of arrang- 
ing to give some lectures together. They 
would make a ‘strong team.”’ 

Before leaving for New Orleans, Miss 
Miiller kindly consented to be interviewed 
for the WomAN’s JOURNAL, and the fore- 
going outline of her experiences in India 
is the result. She will treat the subject 
more fully at the Fortnightly next Tues- 
day afternoon, and will be glad to answer 
questions. As there will most likely be 
an unusually large attendance, those wish- 
ing to be sure of seats should come early. 

A. 8. B. 


FOR THE CHILDREN, 

The Smithsonian Institute at Washing- 
ton will soon open a new department, 
“the children’s room,”’ Professor Lang- 
ley has sought out some of the most in- 
teresting phases of bird and fish and in- 
animate life, and placed them on a level 
with ten-years’-old noses, written in the 
simplest English, and illustrated by the 
birds, fish, and plants themselves. As a 
result, the children’s room is a teeming 
mass of singing birds and birds that out- 
shine the sun in glory of plumage; fish 
that swim about before the eyes of the 
youngsters; and curious things from earth 
and sea, as well as an exquisite arrange- 
ment of mounted birds, surrounded with 
enough of their natural environment to 
tell the story of their habits of life. The 
chimney swallow has a cunning nest built 
in a more cunning chimney flue; the in- 
dustrious woodpecker is perched on the 
side of a branch, and looks to be working 
for dear life, while a curious little pewee 
has forgotten superstition and built her 
nest in a human skull.— Boston Transcript. 





IN MEMORY OF HIS MOTHER. 

The late Senator Christopher Lyman 
Magee has left the bulk of his fortune, 
estimated at from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000, 
to found in Pittsburg, Pa., a hospital in 
memory of his mother. He directs in his 
will that it shall be known as the Elizabeth 
Steel Magee hospital, and that it ‘shall 
be open to the sick and injured of all 
classes, without respect to their religion, 
creed, color, or previous condition. I 
especially desire,’’ he adds, ‘the admis- 
sion to this hospital of all females who 
apply for admission for lying-in purposes, 
and as to all such I direct that they be ad- 
mitted without any questions being asked 
as to their past lives or names.”’ 








WOMEN AND GAMBLING, 

The Legislature of the State of Wyo- 
ming has just passed a law which makes 
gambling of all kinds illegal. The move- 
ment which has finally resulted in this ac- 
tion originated with the women of the 
State, and it is significant because it has 
been often charged that woman suffrage 
has had no influence on legislation, and 
has in no way raised the standard of po- 
litical action, Under the State laws gam- 
bling has been licensed. About eighteen 
months ago the women started an agita 
tion in favor of the repeal of the existing 
laws and the passage of a measure which, 
if enforced, would close the public gam- 
bling houses and make gambling of all 
kinds illegal. They circulated petitions, 
and obtained thousands of signatures in 
support of the proposed reform, These 
petitions were presented to the Legisla- 
ture, and were used as a basis for intro- 
ducing the bill which is now a law. When 
it came up on its passage, the gamblers 
sent a powerful lobby to the capital, and 
used every possible influence to compass 
its defeat. But the women of the State 
were also represented, and they were 
strong enough to force the passage of the 
bill in the face of the opposition. By the 
leading papers and public men of Wyo- 
ming all the credit for the anti-gambling 
legislation is given to the women, and it 
is declared that the cause of woman suf- 
frage is stronger in the far West than it 
has ever been in the past.— Public Policy. 
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GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 


Almost any woman baving taste and 


skill to succeed with flowering bouse 
plants can profitably cultivate edible 
plants. If she has not this taste and skill, 


she may acquire them, writes George May 
Powell, president of the Intensive Garden- 
Institute of Philadelphia, in the 


ing 
Union Signal. Poor people in London 
profitably raise not only flowers, but 


fruits, on sills of windows and on roofs. 
It is, of course, impossible to tell much of 
what to raise or how to raise it short of a 
series of articles, but some suggestive 
points may be given. 

We gave a woman in a slum section of 
Philadelphia a tomato plapt. She set it 
in a box holding about two cubic feet of 
earth; then put it on the roof and gave it 
plenty of water with plant food in solu- 





tion. She gathered from it over seventy 
pounds of fruit. Being in a protected 
place, this plant yielded a large share of 
its products long after plants in the open 
garden had ceased bearing. Few of the 
latter yield over ten pounds per plant. 
While plenty of water is needed every day, 
too much should not be given. Drainage 
by holes in the bottom of the box is need- 
ed, the same as the drain hole in the bot- 
tom of a flower pot. 

Tomato seed sown in February, or even 
in March, wil) give plants to transplant 
singly in small flower pots or broken tea- 
cups. A few weeks later these plants 
may be sold for five, or even ten cents 
each, still leaving a few for home use. 
The ‘‘Stone’’ tomato is among the best. 

By the barrel-plan as many strawberries 
can be raised on four square feet as are 
usually grown on a patch of a hundred 
square feet. Inch holes, eight or ten 
inches apart, are bored in a barrel, anda 
strawberry plant put in each hole, the 
barrel being filled with rich earth, which 
must be well watered daily. 

From a single Hubbard squash seed a 
vine may come on which several hundred 
pounds of rich vegetable food may be 
grown—quite equal to the same weight of 
sweet potato. 

The potash wasted in soapsuds could be 
turned into hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ value in food plants. 





LEGISLATIVE WORK IN MICHIGAN. 

Mrs. Emma J. Rose, of Mason, well 
known in Michigan both as a journalist 
and a club woman, has had a bill intro- 
duced in the Legislature providing for an 
appropriation of $200,000 to establish a 
State sanitarium for nervous diseases. 

During the past six years Mrs. Rose has 
been engaged in work affecting certain 
State institutions; and, while chairman of 
the Legislative Committee of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, she had in- 
troduced in the Legislature of 1899 bills 
providing for women physicians in these 
institutious, and women on the boards of 
control. The bill providing for women 
physicians was passed, but that providing 
for women on boards of control is still 
pending, having been introduced again 
this session. Duriog the past two years 
Mrs. Rose has been delivering addresses 
before women’s clubs, farmers’ clubs and 
institutes, and citizens’ meetings through 
out the State, on the necessity of estab 
lishing a State sanitarium for the treat- 
ment of nervous diseases, She has ardused 
much interest in the work, and now has 
the support of a large number of the lead- 
ing men and women of the State. ‘he 
object of this sanitarium is to provide an 
intermediate place between the home and 
the insane asylum, and thus prevent an 
increase of insanity. At a joint commit- 
tee hearing on her bill, Mrs. Rose will be 
assisted by Mrs. Belle M. Perry, of Char- 
lotte; Dr. Emma E. Bower, of Ann Arbor; 
Dr, Martha Strong, of Jackson; and many 
other prominent women, 
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VICTOR HUGO'S LOVE-LETTERS. 

Victor Hugo’s love-letters were care- 
fully saved by his wife, and have just been 
published, under the title ‘Lettres a la 
Fiancée.”’ The book is regarded in France 
as a literary event. The editor of the cor- 
respondence, Paul Meurice, says in the 
introduction: 


Victor had known Adéle as a tiny child; 
the Hugo and Foucher tamilies were inti- 
mate before the children were born; the 
children had grown up together; they 
called each other by the familiar thee and 
thou... . Wekunow, by one of the letters 
of 1821, on what day and how the two 
young hearts were revealed to each other; 
it was the 26th of April, 1819; Victor was 
seventeen years old, Adéle sixteen. 

Adéle, bolder and more sophisticated in 
virtue of being a girl (!) was determined 
to find out what there really was under 
the admiring silence of the boy. She said 
to him: ‘You must have secrets; haven't 
you one which is the greatest of ail?’ 
Victor admitted that he had secrets, aud 
one that was gieater than the others. 
“it’s just the same with me,” returned 
Adéle. ‘Listen now; tell me what is 
your greatest secret, aud I'll tell you what 
mine is.’ ‘*My great secret,’ Victor 
ventured to say, ‘“‘is that 1 love you.” 
‘*My great secret is that 1 love you,” re- 
peated Adéle. 

Many of the letters are charming. They 
recall the romance of Marius and Cosette, 
They were not written for any eyes but 
those of the young poet’s sweetheart, 
and he often begs her to burn them; but 
we cannot help being glad that she did 
not do so. It is pleasant to see Hugo’s 
unselfish wish to respect the young girl’s 
freedom, and her individual tastes. Feb. 
28, 1820, he writes: 

I have a little reproach to make; I know 
that you like dancing. You told me your- 
self, only a little while ago, that the waltz 
was very tempting to you. Why, then, 
have you refused the invitations which 
you have received the past few days? 
Don’t mistake; when I renounced, on 
your account, balls and soirées, | was 
simply sparing myself ennui; it was nota 
sacrifice that [ made. Itis onlya sacri 





fice to deprive one’s self of a thing when 
the thing is a source of pleasure. Now 
the only pleasure I know is seeing you or 
finding myself near you. For you, from 
the moment that dancing amuses you, 
going without a ball is a real sacrifice. [ 
am very grateful for your intention, but 
it is more than | have a right to accept. I 
am, in very truth, exceedingly jealous; 
but it would be too little generous on my 
part to deprive you, out of pure jealousy, 
of the pleasures which belong to your age 
and which would, doubtless, be pleasures 
to me also, if you did not suffice me, 
Amuse yourself, then; go to the balls, 
and in the midst of it all, do not forget 
me. You will easily find plenty of young 
men more amiable, more gallant and, espe- 
cially, more brilliant than I, but I dare to 
say that you will not find one whose ten- 
derness for you will be as pure and dis- 
interested as mine. 

Ido not want to worry you here with 
my personal troubles; they are far from 
being without remedy, and, besides, they 
will be forgotten as often as I see you 
gay, happy and tranquil, Adieu, always 
tell me everything, either by word of 
mouth or by letter. Have courage, pru- 
dence and patience; pray the good God to 
grant me these three qualities, or rather 
the last two only; for so long as you con- 
tinue to love me, the first will not fail me. 
1 hope that this letter will not make you 
weep. As tv me, I am perfectly happy 
when I think that you are mine. 

In spite of the obstacles which may 
arise in the future, I am quite ready to 
cry out, like Charles XII., ‘God has given 
her to me, the devil shall not take her 
from me,” 

Adieu, forgive me, and permit your 
husband to consider that he has taken one 
of the ten kisses you owe him. 

Your faithful Victor. 


APRIL 26th, 1821, 

Do you remember, Adéle, that to-day is the 
a of the day which determined 
my entire life? It was the 26th of April, 
1819, one evening when I was seated at 
your feet, that you asked of me my great- 
est secret, promising to tell me yours. 
All the details of that intoxicating occa- 
sion are as fresh in my memory as if it 
were yesterday, and yet many days of dis- 
couragement and misfortune have passed 
since then. I hesitated some instants be- 
fore intrusting my life to you, then I con- 
fessed to you, trembling, that I loved you, 
and after your answer, my Adéle, I bad 
the courage of alion. I set my mind ve- 
hemently on the idea of becoming some- 
thing for your sake, all my being was for- 
tified; I saw, in short, at least one certain- 
ty upon the earth, that of being loved. It 
is only since that moment I know what 
happiness and unhappiness mean. 

Well, by a bizarre fatality which I won- 
der at in my moments of pique against 
God (pardon me!), it was just this anni- 
versary of my happiness, let me say of 
yours, which was chosen to spoil all; it 
was the 26th of April, 1820, that our fami- 
lies learned what no one had the right to 
read in our souls except ourselves. It is 
from a 26th of April that my hopes date; 
it is from a 26th of April that my despair 
dates. I have had but one year of happi- 
ness, and here is the second year of un- 
happiness beginning. Shall 1 attain the 
third? 

You do not know, Adéle—and this is a 
confession I could make only to you—you 
do not know that, the day when it was 
decided I should see you no more, I wept! 
Yes, I actually wept as I had not wept for 
ten years, as I shall probably never weep 
again. I endured a painful discussion, I 
listened even to the decree of our separa- 
tion, with a visage of bronze; when your 
parents were gone, my mother saw me 
pale and mute; she became more tender 
than ever, she tried to comfort me. ‘Then 
[ fled; and, when I was alone, I wept bit- 
terly and long. 

I had remained impassible as long as I 
saw in my separation from you only the 
necessity to die; but when a little reflec- 
tion had demonstrated to me that it was my 
duty to preserve a defender for you as long 
as you might have need of one, [ wept like 
a coward, and | had no longer the strength 
to consider calmly the obligation to live; 
to be far from you and still to live. 

From this day I breathe, I speak, I 
walk, I act only in thinking of you. Iam, 
as it were, in widowerhood; since I cannot 
be near you, there is no other woman in 
the world for me but my mother; in the 
salons where I have been thrown [ am 
regarded as the coldest being in existence; 
no one knows that I am the most pas- 
sionate. 

These details cannot bore you; I am 
giving an account of my conduct to my 
wife. 

I saw you this morning and this after- 


ncon; | was forced to see you to make 
such an anniversary pass with a little joy. 
This morning I did not dare to speak to 
you. You had forbidden me everything 
before the 28th; I respect your command, 
but it has caused me much suffering. 
Adieu for this time, my Adéle, it is late 
at night; you are asleep, and are not 


thirking of a lock of yuour hair that al- 
ways, before he goes to sleep. your hus- 
band presses religiously to his lips. 
Your faithful husband. 

The opposition of their families was 
overcome, and in 1822 they were only 
waiting for Hugo to obtain a small pen- 
sion from the king in order to be married. 
He hid published his “Odes and Bal- 
lades,” which brought him seven hundred 
francs ($140), but was still very poor. In 
the letters many little calculations as to 
the cost of housekeeping are interspersed 
among the expressions of love. He and 
his future wife discuss all sorts of sub- 
jects. On one occasion Adele writes to 
him, ‘‘I am not sure that you are keeping 
straight.’’ He writes in reply: 

I should regard as only a commonplace 
woman (that is to say, a person amount- 
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ing to very little) a girl who would marry 
pp te wuheut being morally certain, 
from her knowledge of his principles and 
character, not only that he does keep 
straight, but also—and I purposely use 
the fitting word in its full force—that he 
is virgin, as virgin as herself. In my 
opinion, the solitary exception would be 
in case the young man, having committed 
a fault, confe it to his betrotbed with 
keen repentance and deep self-contempt. 
He would be an odious and contemptible 
traitor if he did not confess it; the girl, 
then, could not forgive him, or not with- 
out being, in my judgment, less worthy 
of esteem. 

The pension being still delayed, the 
young couple finally married without it, 
on the slenderest possible income. 


OcToBER, 1822. 

When I think, my Adéle, that our hap- 
piness is so near and that nothing can 
happen hereafter to prevent it, my life 
seems to me like a dream. 

Two years ago, one year ago, how un- 
happy | was! To-day, how happy I am! 
Sometimes I can scarcely realize that I am 
out of that long and painful epoch when a 
passing glance from you, @ momentary 
and distant glimpse of your dress in a 
street or on a promenade, and later, one 
or two words exchanged with fear during 
a hasty interview, were my only enjoy- 
ments, my sole felicities—and, even so, 
long watched out for and very rarely ob- 
tained! 

What joy! All that is past; and what 
enchantment in our future! Now, Adele, 
nothing shall ever separate us again, noth- 
ing restrain our talks, our caresses, our 
love! 

I repeat it, I scarcely believe in my hap- 
piness because it seems to me that | have 
as yet done far too little to deserve it so 
soon, My joy is on a level with my love 
in my soul, that is to say, words fail 
me today for the one, as they have 
always failed me for the other. All the 
words of ecstasy and of devotion have 
been so lavished that they aie weak by 
reascn of being common, and what | feel 
is a sentiment of happiness, so pure, 80 
intimate, so profound, that it resembles 
nothing which can be said by the vuice 
and the pen.... 

Our history, dearly beloved, will have 
been one proof the more of this truth that 
tu will with firmness is to be able. A tew 
months have sufficed to conquer many 
obstacles; but what can be not do who 
loves you and who feels himself Joved by 
ou? 

. Adieu, my adored Adele; your exceed- 
ingly happy bushand gives you a kiss. - 
VICTOR, 


The day after the wedding, Hugo, ham- 
mer in hand, was putting up window cur- 
tains and setting in order their little suite 
of rooms. A few months later the pen- 
sion came. The great author died a mil- 
lionaire, but the material prosperity of 
his later life brought him no happiness 
equal to that of his early love. In ‘Les 
Feuilles d’Automne,’’ he says of these 
youthful letters: 


O mes lettres d’amour, de vertu, de jeu- 
nesse, 

C’est donc Vous! je m’enivre encore de 
votre ivresse, 

Je vous lis & genoux. 

Souffrez que pour un jour je reprenne votre 


age! 

Laissez-moi me cacher, moi l’heureux et le 
sage, 

Pour pleurer avec vous! 

J’avais donc dix-huit ans! j’étais donc plein 
de songes! 

L’espérauce en chantant me bergait de men- 
songes. 

Un astre m'avait lui. 

J'étais un dieu pour toi qu’en won cceur seul 
ie nomme, 

J’étais done cet enfant, hélas, devant qui 
homme 

Rougit presque aujourd’hui. 


O temps de reverie, et de force, et de grace! 

Attendre tous les soirs une robe qui passe! 

Baiser un gant jeté! 

Vouloir tout de la vie: amour, puissance et 
gloire! ; 

Etre puy, étre fier, étre sublime, et croire 

A toute pureéteé! 

When this collection of letters was pub- 
lished, it was thought that Mme. Hugo's 
answers were irrecoverably lost; but a 
few days ago, in looking through some 
old papers, all of them were found, care- 
fully tied up and arranged in order of 
date. Some of the most interesting will 
be published. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


Tue TuRN OF THE RoAp. By Eugenia 
Brooks Frothingham. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 1901. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is a novel of passion and sentiment 
which will captivate young people of ro- 
mantic tendencies. I[t is well written, 
with considerable liveliness and humor. 
A young girl of dramatic genius and 
abounding physical health is determined 
to study vocal music and become a prima 
donna, A young man of courage and 
strong will is equally determined that she 
shall marry him. Although she is more 
than balf in love with him, she goes to 
Europe with her sister, and becomes a 
successful singer, but her singing lacks 
the sympathetic quality which wins the 
hearts of her admirers. Her lover, mean- 
while, loses his eyesight. When she re- 
turns to this country and learns his sad 
fate, she resolves to abandon fame and 
fortune for his sake, She makes her 
American début under this new inspira- 
tion with all the warmth which her sing- 
ing had hitherto lacked, and arouses her 
audience to an ecstasy of enthusiasm. 
Then she withdraws from her career, and 
marries her blind lover. It is a story of 
H. B. B. 








Krne’s Enp. By Alice Brown. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1901. Price, $1 50. 


This is a striking and original story, full 
of bumar and pathos, and told with a 
passionate sincerity which thrills and en- 
chains the reader. It is suggestive of 
many mysteries of thought and feeling, 
and raises social problems difficult of 
solution. The life of a sequestered New 
Hampshire village, with its quaint peculi- 
arities of speech and eccentricities of char- 
acter, give the narrative a realistic flavor, 
in vivid contrast with the idealism never 
lacking among descendants of the Puri- 
tans. This is by far the finest production 
of the author, and amply fulfils the prom- 
ise of her earlier writings. New England 
has a literature of its own, and in its 
realm of fiction women are easily pre- 
eminent. Indeed, the word fiction does 
not seem to apply to the stories of Alice 
Brown and Sarah Orne Jewett, for they 
are lifelike portraitures—transcripts of 
observation and experience illumined by 
a keen sympathy and subtle insight. This 
book will live, for it will bear re-reading, 
and its characters seem like real people 
whom we have known and would not wil- 
lingly forget. We wish this beautiful 
story could be read by every young man 
and woman and by older people also. 
Like Sbakespeare’s dramas, most New 
England novels ‘‘hold the mirror up to 
nature,’ and help us to understand our- 
selves and appreciate others. They are 
distinctly and typically American, as 
characteristic as our sweet fern and ar- 
butus. H. B. Be 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


An inheritance tax of 5 per cent. on es- 
tates in excess of $10,000 has been voted 
by the Utab Legislature. 

A great strike is going on among the 
women employed as dressmakers in Paris, 
to secure a working day of eight hours. 

The Legislature of the State of Wash- 
ington has passed a bill limiting women’s 
labor to ten hours a day. Of course this 
does not apply to mothers of families, or 
to women in domestic service. 

Idaho has voted to give a bounty of one 
cent a pound on beet sugar produced in 
the State, and to make eight hours the 
working day in mines and ore-reduction 
work, A resolution for an initiative and 
referendum amendment to the Constitu- 
tion failed to pass. 

Many worn-out farms in Virginia have 
of late been utilized for growing violets. 
The industry is spreading, and some of 
the most successful growers are women. 
They employ small negro boys to carry on 
the work, which is not hard. The greater 
part of the yield is taken by Philadelphia 
dealers. 

A new type of apartment-house is grow- 
ing popular in Chicago. It provides one 
common kitchen for the whole building, 
and a movable pantry so heated that 
diebes can be served hot to the different 
apartments. This does away with the 
smells likely to pervade flats when each 
has its kitchen. 

Mrs. Theodore Tbomas, of Chicago, 
president of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, has under- 
taken to frame an ordinance forbidding 
any person to compel a team of two horses 
to pull a load of more than 8,000 pounds, 
besides the wagon. Alderman Byrne will 
introduce the ordinance, 

Armour, the millionaire pork-packer, 
made epigrams, too. Among them are: 
‘Much of my success is due to keeping 
my mouth shut;’’ ‘*The young man who 
wants to marry should pick out a good 
mother and marry one of her daughters; 
any one will do; ‘‘Good men are not 
cheap;’’ ‘Capital can do nothing without 
brains to direct it.’’ 

Two special educational acts have been 
passed by the first Legislature of Porto 
Rico, one providing for the education of 
twenty young men and women in the 
various arts and trades which may best 
qualify them to assist in the improvement 
of the conditions in Porto Rico, the edu- 
cation to be taken in the United States; 
and another to provide generally for the 
education of twenty-five poor young men 
(no young women) in the United States. 

Ballie Crutchfield, a colored woman liv- 
ing near Rome, Smith County, Tenn., 
was killed the other night by a mob, who 
took her from her cabin, carried her toa 
bridge, where she was bound, shot to 
death and thrown into the creek. The 
woman was suspected of having found 
and failed to return a lost purse contain- 
ing $120. Those who begin by lynching 
men accused of crimes against women go 
on to lynch women. The spirit of law- 
lessness grows by what it feeds on. 

An amazing exhibition of consideration 
for witnesses on the part of the bench 
was made in a recent libel case in Eng- 
land. The defendant, a church rector, 
pleaded justification for making charges 
of immorality against a former curate, 
and three women parishioners gave testi- 
mony. The court permitted their names 
to be suppressed, and during the three 
days they were on the stand no names 
were used, but the women were designated 
as{“the elder sister,” the ‘“‘younger sis 
ter,’ and ‘“‘the married lady.’’— Spring field 
Republican. 





BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the 
mucous surfaces. Such articles. should 
never be used except on prescriptions 
from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is tenfold to the good you 
can possibly derive from them. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no 
mercury, and is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. In buying Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. 
It is taken internally, and made in Toledo, 
Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimo- 
nials free. 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE SNOWFLAKE. 








BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


It was a little snowflake 
With tiny winglets furled: 

Its warm cloud mother held it fast 
Above the sleeping world. - 

All night the wild winds blustered 
And blew o'er land and sea; 

But the little snowflake cuddled close 
As safe as safe could be. 


Then came the cold, gray morning, 

And the great cloud mother said, 
‘Now every little snowtlake 

Must proudly lift its head, 

And through the air go sailing 
Till it finds a place to light; 

For I must weave a coverlet 
To clothe the earth in white.”’ 


The little snowtlake fluttered 
And gave a wes, wee sigh, 
But tifty million other flakes 
Came softly tloating by. 
And the wise cloud mothers sent them 
To keep the world’s breast warm 
Through many a winter sunset 
And many a night of storm. 





A BED-TIME STORY. 


BY CLARA 8. EVERTS.. 

When supper is over and the work 
done, mamma takes baby in her lap and 
after brushing her hair, putting on her 
little white night-dress and ‘tmoon-bon- 
net,” as the children call their night-caps, 
tells her how: 

This big toe took a naughty boy, Sam, 
Into the cupboard after jam; 

This little toe said ‘Oh, no! no!” 
This little toe was anxious to go; 


This little toe said, “’Tisn’t quite right ;"’ 
This little tiny toe curled out of sight. 


This big toe got suddenly stubbed ; 
This little toe got ruefully rubbed ; 
This little frightened toe cried out, ‘‘Bears!’’ 
This little timid toe, ‘‘Let’s run up-stairs!”’ 
Down came the jar with a loud slam! slam! 
This little tiny toe got all the jam. 

And after numerous love-pats, hugs and 
kisses, she nestles in mamma’s arms to 
be rocked to sleep. 

Then little Curly Locks, who has drawn 
her chair close to mamma go she, too, can 
be rocked, says: 

‘‘Now, mamma, please tell mea story; 
tell me ’bout papa’s little dog Cute.”’ 

So mamma begins: 

‘*When papa was a boy and lived on the 
farm with grandpa and grandma, he had 
a little tan-terrier he called Cute. 

‘Cute was as fond of candy and nuts as 
you are, and whenever papa went to town 
he would anxiously await bis return. 
When he saw him coming he would run 
to meet him, jump up at him, and bark 
joyously. 

‘As s00n as papa sat down, Cute would 
jump into his lap and begin a search 
through his pockets for the candy or nuts 
he knew he was sure to bring him. 

‘*When he found them he would curl up 
in papa’s lap, with the sack between his 
paws, and eat them with as much enjoy- 
ment as a little boy or girl would have 
done. 

“One day in the summer time he fol- 
lowed papa and grandpa to the field. 
After awhile he wandered quite a distance 
away from where they were at work, and 
found a nest of tiny young rabbits. 

“The little things were not more than a 
week old, and, as they were alone, he 
probably supposed they had no one to 
take care of them, or else he thought they 
were little baby doggies. At any rate, he 
took one up in his mouth, by the back of 
its neck, just as a cat carries her kittens, 
and carefully carried it to the house—in 
at the tront door, up the stairs and into 
papa’s room, jumped upon his bed, and 
put the little rabbit down at the foot of 
the bed under the cover. 

‘““He then went back to the nest and got 
another little rabbit and brought it out 
and put it with the first one. Then he 
brought another and another, till he had 
carried all of them to the house and hid 
them in papa’s bed. 

‘‘As papa and grandpa were at work in 
the field, and grandma and auntie busy in 
the kitchen getting dinner, no one knew 
they were tlere. 

‘When bed-time came papa went up- 





stairs, undressed, blew out the light, and 
got into bed, but his foot touched some- 
thing soft and warm and it frightened 
him, for he could not imagine what it was. 

‘So he jumped up as quickly as pos- 
sible, lit the lamp, turned back the bed 
clothes, and there lay eight tiny gray rab- 
bits, fast asleep. 

‘He dressed himself and went down- 
stairs and out to the barn, got a small box 
avd made them a nice little nest to sleep 
in that night, and in the morning he took 
them back to the field, so the mamma 
rabbit could find them and take care of 
them.” 

Curly Locks nods drowsily, and, as 
mamma takes her to bed, she says, be- 
tween yawns: 

“Tell me ‘’den to-morrow night ‘bout 
Cute and the rabbits, mamma.’’ And 
when mamma says she will, she quickly 
goes off to by-lo land.— Selected. 


— OOO 


HUMOROUS. 


Not to Be Expected. ‘‘Yis, Mike hasa 
stiddy job, but ’tis har-rd wor-ruk,”’ “On, 
well, ivery man can’t be on the polace 
foorce!"’— Puck. 


Aristocracy—And she is reckoned one 
of the aristocracy in Kentucky? “Oh, 
decidedly! Her family feuds with the very 
best people there!'’—Detroit Journal. 


A papal bull was once described as 
“giving you the choice of obedience or of 
being excommunicated from the church. 
So called bull from reference to the horns 
of a dilemma.”’ 


Jimson—What became of that man who 
had twenty-seven medals for saving peo- 
ple from drowning? 

Dock Worker—He fell in one day when 
he had them all on, and the weight of ’em 
sunk him.—New York Weekly. 


Wickler—Beastly weather, isn’t it? 

Stickler—Why will you use those idiotic 
expressions? How can the weather be 
beastly? 

Wickler—Well, it’s raining cats and 
dogs.— Philadelphia Press. 


“Ts your new husband much of a pro- 
vider, Malindy?” ‘He des ain’t nothin’ 
else, he ain’t. He gwine togit some new 
kyahpets fo’ de house, providin’ he git de 
money; he gwine to git de money providin’ 
he goto work; he go to work providin’ hit 
suits him. I never see sich a providin’ 
man inall my days.’’—Indianapolis Press. 


McAlister was a boatewain who unex- 
pectedly came into a small fortune. Quit- 
ting the service he bought a snug little 
cottage miles away from the salt water. 
When he was comfortably settled he em- 
ployed a boy to come to his door every 
morning at half-past five, knock, and say, 
**Please, sir, the commander wants you.” 
Whereupon every morning the now free 
boatswain had the joy of singing out in 
his grandest voice, ‘*Tell the commander 
to go to thunder!” 


Blomfield, bishop of London, presided 
at a meeting of a debating society where 
the students were all greatly in earnest. 
One strong, indignant young man inquired 
oratorically, ‘‘What, sir, would the apostle 
Paul have said, could he have seen the 
life of luxury led by our present race of 
prelates and church dignitaries, riding 
about in their carriages and living in their 
palaces? What, sir, I repeat, would he 
have said?” ‘I think,’ said the bishop, 
interrupting the speaker, ‘that he would 
have said, ‘Things in the Church must be 
looking up!’ ’—St. James Gazette. 





THIS IS WHAT THEY SAY. 


Those who take Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
scrofula, eczema, eruptions, catarrh, 
rheumatism or dyspepsia, say it cures 
promptly and permanently, even after all 
other preparations fail. You may take 
this medicine with the utmost confidence 
that it will do you good. What it has 
done for others you have every reason to 
believe it will do for you. 


Constipation is cured by Hood’s Pills. 
25c. 











THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 

is what you want 
bi you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass, 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leatiete 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woumar 
Suffrage. Address vVeanet Department, M 
WwW 8S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Maas. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Kos Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 


CuILpREN’s Courses, $30 to $90 per year 
ApuLts’ Courses, $54 to $180 per year. 
TracHERS’ TRAINING CLAss, $60 per year 








Send for New Prospectus. 


_— 


162 Boylston Street, Boston 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON. 
Prepares for Coliege, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, EDWIN DE MERrIrTE, Principal. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school iv 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili 
jo upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
Twenty-eighth year opened October 4, 1900 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc. 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 lastractors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Sounder. eee: 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-firat Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a halt 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizses. 

LARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medica! 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medice. 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. fed. Society 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building, corn 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues, addres 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF/°F. AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENK KAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to? P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 33 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 
The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. & ) we Js as 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 











COOK’S. 
The Club Woman 
Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 


waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation ot 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


SHORTHAND 





BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School,Corr’ ng, N.Y. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper reguiarly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








“A GOVERNMENT OF FORCE.” 

The members of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives who opposed 
woman suffrage last week based their 
contention mainly on the ground that gov- 
ernment is essentially coercive and man- 
datory, and depends upon physical force, 
—the right of the majority to rule being 
based upon the supposition that it has 
the ability to compel obedience to the 
laws which it enacts. Since women, who 
would be one-half of all the voters, are 
non-combatants, they are incapable of en- 
forcing the laws, and therefore ought not 
to take part in making them. It is even 
conceivable that they might join with a 
small minority of men to plunge the 
country into war, and then the men alone 
would have to fight it out. 

This objection sounds plausible, but 
does not bear analysis. Government, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, does 
not employ physical force to carry out its 
laws. It is only in a very small number 
of cases that the soldier or policeman is 
called upon. The moral power of the 
law usually suffices to secure unquestion- 
ing obedience. To be sure, the physical 
force of society is subject to call, and 
wou!d be equally subject to call if women 
were one half of the voters. No onein 
Boston contests the right of the five mem- 
bers of the School Board who owed their 
election last December to the votes of the 
women. No one proposes to eject them, 
and put in their places the five men who 
received a majority of the male votes cast 
at that election. The whole military and 
police power of the State stands as firmly 
to maintain Hon. George A. O. Ernst, who 
did not have the nomination either of the 
Republicans or the Democrats, as to main- 
tain Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, who was nomi- 
nated by every party. 

It is only 125 years since any govern- 
ment in the world owed its existence or 
supremacy to a male majority. Gevern- 
ments have usually been representatives 
of minorities, and have claimed authority 
by divine right. This is true to-day of 
Germany, Austria, Russia, and Turkey, 
and no one claims that we ourselves are 
governing Hawaii or the Philippines as 
representing any considerable number of 
their inhabitants. Governments have ex- 
isted for many thousand years, long be- 
fore the dawn of authentic history, but 
never, so far as} known, have *any where 
ruled as representatives of a majority. 
But, admitting (which is not true) that 
government is essentially coercive, and 
that laws are purely mandatory, physical 
force is always a secondary consideration. 
Indeed, government is essentially a meth- 
od of controlling physical force by higher 
considerations. It was originally adopted 
and everywhere exists for the express 
purpose of substituting moral and intel- 
lectual forces for mere physical force. As 
a rule, physical force holds a very subor- 
dinate place in human affairs. It is abso- 
lutely incapable of permanent supremacy. 
The recent suppression of negro suffrage 
in the South is a striking evidence of this. 
In a number of States the negroes are a 
majority. In these States they do more 
than three-fourths of the physical labor, 
and are vastly more muscular. In Flor- 
ida you can tell a negro from a white man 
as far as you can see him by his more 
alert step and greater vigor of movement. 
In 1865 this muscular majority had the na- 
tion, the Constitution, the Republican 
administration, and the State governments 
behind it. Where is it now? Absolutely 
subjected, and that without any formal 
warfare. Why? Because the trained in- 
telligence, the developed will, the force of 
character, were with the less muscular 
minority. We see this in every avenue of 
human activity, and politics is no excep- 
tion. Mere bulk and muscle count for 
little. The Romans were small men. 

Even in war, mere physical force counts 
for little. Some one says that ‘‘armies, like 
snakes, move upon their bellies.’ An effec- 
tive commissary department, improved 
artillery, smokeless powder, above all, the 
genius of generalship, win the battle. 
Napoleon did not conquer Europe by 
brute force. England does not rule the 
millions of India by muscle, but by mind. 
Have women minds? If so, they are 
qualified to vote. 

Is government based on force? All 
right; but upon what kind of force? 
Moral force, intellectual force, spiritual 
force, a resolute will, an enlightened con- 





science, a determined purpose. Does any 
one deny these qualities to women? 
H. B. B. 





THE BOSTON HERALD’S ELASTIC YARD- 
STICK. 

In a leading editorial headed ‘‘Colorado 
Woman Suffrage,’’ the Boston Herald of 
March 21 quotes from the Denver Repub- 
lican, ‘‘Two of the Incidents Attending 
the Operation of Woman Suffrage in Den- 
ver,” as follows: 

The first of these describes a scene at a 
caucus, where a policeman, being directed 
to keep order, was resisted by a woman, 
who first slapped him in the face, next 
called him “a pie-eater,” and ended by 
giving him such a tongue-lashing that he 
retreated in consternation. The second 
gives an account of a mother who started 
out on a political mission, and this on 
a Sunday morning, leaving her four-year- 
old son to take care of himself. Naturally, 
he wandered off, and was found by a 
policeman lost and weeping bitterly in 
the streets. He was taken to his mother, 
who was still engaged in her political 
work, She could not leave this to carry 
him home, and so took him with her toa 
caucus. There was doubt about letting 
him in, but it was finally decided to do so, 
his mother vouching that he would not 
disclose caucus secrets, 

“So Tommy had his first taste of politi- 
cal life, and was saved from the streets 
by being admitted there,’’ comments the 
Herald. Well, why not? It was a respect- 
able and orderly assembly, thanks to the 
women, and Tommy did not suffer. Does 
the Herald really think that the misbe- 
havior of one woman is an argument 
against suffrage for all women? Is such 
an incident, if the incident be true, worthy 
of a leading editorial entitled, ‘Colorado 
Woman Suffrage?’ A Boston clergyman 
preached last Sunday on the way Boston 
women sometimes neglect their children 
to attend whist parties. Shall we there- 
fore abolish whist parties? Suppose the 
Denver Republican should publish a sim- 
ilar incident occurring in a Boston caucus 
under the heading, ‘‘Maseachusetts Man 
Suffrage,’’ how silly it would seem! 

H. B. B. 





AN OBJECT-LESSON IN KANSAS. 

The Topeka Capital, under the heading, 
“Which is the Emotional Sex?’ gives a 
graphic description of the recent wild and 
wonderful ‘‘free fights’ in the British 
House of Commons and the Austrian 
Reichsrath. It then draws this contrast- 
ing picture: 

Saturday, in Topeka, five thousand 
women quietly rode or walked to the vot- 
ing places and deposited their ballots for 
the candidates of their choice in as excit- 
ing an election as has occurred in several 
years. These women not only voted, but 
“worked liked Trojans.”” Everything was 
orderly and dignified. 

These contrasts have no bearing on the 
question of men’s fitness to participate in 
politics and government, but they seem to 
have some bearing on the question wheth- 
er, after all, women are “the emotional 
sex,”’ 

The despatches say that the temperance 
people ‘‘swept the primaries’’ in Kansas, 
and that it was owing to the women. In 
some places, women were chosen by the 
men, with their own consent, to act as 
judges and clerks of election. ‘The Kan- 
sas City Journal says the only feature 
about this that the women found unpleas- 
ant was that in some cases the counting 
of the votes lasted till early morning; but 
their husbands waited for them, and es- 
corted them home. This is commended 
to Mr. Frank Foxcroft, of Cambridge, 
Mass., who thinks that all the chivalry of 
the American man will vanish as soon as 
he has given his wife the ballot. 

bt Be 





THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPUSITION. 

It is expected that the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo, N. Y. (which 
means All-American), will bring together 
the representation of everything that is 
best in the three hundred years’ growth 
and development of the three Americas— 
North, South, and Central, A_ beautiful 
booklet bearing a miniature reproduction 
of the famous poster, ‘*The Spirit of Niag- 
ara,’’ which is sent out free by the Bureau 
of Publicity, gives one some idea of the 
great extent of the enterprise, upon which 
about $10,000,000 is being spent. The 
grounds contain 350 acres, being half a 
mile wide and a mile and a quarter long. 
The illustrations show the splendid group 
of buildings erected by the National Gov- 
ernment, which will include the Govern- 
ment Exhibits, the Electricity Building, 
the Temple of Music, the Plaza, the Agri- 
cultural Building, and many other features 
that will make the Exposition attractive. 

Extraordinary interest will attach to 
the exhibits from the South American 
Republics, from Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
other West India Islands. The resources 
of Mexico and of Canada will be shown. 

While there will not be a separate Ex- 
position Building for women, their exhib 
its will be shown in the various divisions. 
The Board of Women Managers, having a 





membership of twenty-five representative 
women, will make it their work to bring 
to public attention the distinctive achieve- 
ments of women in the arts and sciences. 

The board will have headquarters dur- 
ing the Exposition in a building formerly 
occupied by the Country Club. It has 
been remodelled and handsomely fur- 
nished, and will be known as the Wom- 
en’s Building. 

The Woman’s Christian Association of 
Buffalo has arranged for the building of 
a lodging house for women within a short 
distance of the Pan-American grounds, to 
be known as the Women’s Christian As- 
sociation Lodge. It will contain nearly 
150 clean, wholesome rooms, which the 
Association proposes to offer at prices 
ranging from $1 to $2 a day. 

The railroads will make low rates from 
all parts of the country during the Ex- 
position, which will open May 1 and con- 
tinue six months. F. M. A. 


HAVE CALIFORNIA WIVES NO RIGHTS? 





Boston, Marca# 16, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In “A True Story’’ by Mrs. Catt, in to- 
day’s WomAn’s JOURNAL, I find this 
sentence: 

Wah Lee, he said, would probably 
bring Chinese friends enough to prove 
that the girl was his wife, and the court 
would give her back to him, 

From this, one would infer that in 
California a wife can be compelled by 
law to return to her husband, from whom 
she has chosen to depart. Can this be 
true anywhere in the United States of 
America? SUBSCRIBER. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


At the meeting of the New England 
Women’s Club on March 11, ‘‘Prison Re- 
form” was considered, and the chief 
speaker was Mrs. Florence Spooner. She 
paid a tribute to the prison commission- 
ers for the great reform brought about by 
the probation system. More than 6,000 
persons, she said, were placed on proba- 
tion in 1900. The decrease of arrests for 
drunkenness is encouraging, also. 


On March 25, Mrs. Anna C. Fall, attor- 
ney-at-law, will address the Outlook Club 
of Lynn, Mass., on ‘‘Women Under Mas- 
sachusetts Law.” 





A circular has been issued by the Mas- 
sachusetts State Society, Daughters of 
1812, setting forth the purpose of the or- 
ganization to restore the frigate Constitu- 
tion, and inviting the participation of citi- 
zens in all parts of the country. The plan 
is to restore the ship as she was prior to 
1812, to have her stationed permanently 
at Boston, to be used as a training ship 
for naval apprentices. Anact authorizing 
this movement was passed and approved 
by President McKinley in February, 1900. 


By invitation of the Palmetto Club of 
Daytona, the annual meeting of the Flor- 
ida State Federation was held in that 
place. Kindergartens, circulating libra- 
ries, village improvement, household eco- 
nomics, and social purity were some of 
the topics discussed. The report of the 
committee on education urged that wom- 
en should be on the school boards, that 
manual training should be taught in the 
public schools, and that education should 
be compulsory. Thirty-one States have 
compulsory education laws, but none 
among the Southern States. The women 
of Daytona have established a kindergar- 
ten for the colored children, which is doing 
great good. They hold mothers’ meet- 
ings and conduct a sewing school, and as 
a substantial proof of appreciation the 
colored people have raised $100 to aid in 
the work. The hardest thing undertaken 
by the Palmetto Club was its effort last 
spring to put a woman on the school 
board, It was unsuccessful, 


The Philomathea of Oklahoma City was 
organized in the autumn of 1891, At the 
first meeting there were twenty-two ladies 
present, representing seventeen different 
States, and two silvery-haired ladies had 
spent most of their lives in Nova Scotia. 
This was the first woman’s club formed in 
that part of the Union included in Okla- 
homa and Indian Territories. In May, 
1898, a Federation of Women’s @lubs of 
the two Territories was organized, with 
ten clubs, and two hundred women as 
charter members. Mrs, Selwyn Douglas, 
of Oklahoma City, was elected president 
for two years, and was reélected in 1900. 
There are now 150 active club women in 
Oklahoma City. Nearly every club in the 
two Territories is working not only for 
the cultivation and improvement of its 
own members, but also for the community. 
Streets and alleys have been kept clean, 
trees planted, parks laid out, school- 
houses adorned, lecture courses carried 
on, and libraries founded by these clubs 
in the two Territories. 


The New Century Club,of Philadelphia 
celebrated its anniversary, last week, by 
having ‘Reciprocity Day,” when leading 





lights in other clubs were its guests. 
Many papers were read on the different 
subjects which women’s clubs have taken 
as the keynotes of their unity—chbarity, 
labor, science, and art. On the walls of 
the capacious and richly equipped house 
of the New Century Club these subjects 
are symbolized in varied and artistic form. 


The Open Door Meetings on Sunday 
afternoon, instituted by the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Club, are welcomed by large audi- 
ences. They offer a pleasant and instruc- 
tive afternoon to those for whom Sunday 
affords the only hours of leisure. 

F.M. A. . 





A REVEREND DREAMER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A Malden preacher says that ‘‘men 
don’t go to church, because they are 
earning the bonnets and sealskin sacques 
that the women are wearing.”” How long 
is it since the reverend gentleman’s con- 
gregation took to working Sundays? What 
a comment on his teachings! 

INQUIRER. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


According to the annual report of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the number of women studying in the 
Institute is forty-four. The studies taken 
by the women are in architecture, chemis- 
try, biology, physics, geology, and general 
studies. One is a special student in the 
course in naval architecture. In regard 
to the attendance President Pritchett says: 
“T have to report an attendance at the 
present time in the Institute of 1,277, the 
largest number which it has ever known. 
The increase in number has taxed the re- 
sources of some departments to the 
utmost, and any considerable increase 
above the present will require additional 
facilities and additional space.”’ The total 
number of instructors and lecturers is 181, 
an increase of nine over last year. The 
report of Mr. George Wigglesworth, treas- 
urer, contains a statement of the bequests, 
amounting to nearly $200,000, that have 
come to the Institute during the past year. 
It would appear from these official reports 
that the Institute has not suffered in 
attendance, standard of scholarship, or 
amount of gifts since it became coéduca- 
tional. 


The Board of Examiners of Wellesley 
College has voted to accept the certificates 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board of the Middle States and Maryland, 
in place of examinations given by the col- 
lege, so far as these certificates are of 
suitable grade, and cover the subjects re- 
quired for admission. The adoption of 
this method will modify the system of 
entrance examinations offered by the col- 
lege in various cities. Such examinations 
will no longer be given in the cities in 
which the College Entrance Examination 
Board advertises examinations, but will 
be given as heretofore in all other cities 
and towns in which there are two candi- 
dates. 


Miss Mary E. Wooley, president of 
Mount Holyoke College, gave an interest- 
ing address on ‘‘Life in Women’s Colleges 
in England,” at the March meeting of the 
Wheaton Seminary Club. She presented 
the same subject before the one hundredth 
meeting of the Connecticut Valley Con- 
gregational Club at Northampton. Miss 
Wooley says that in the social life of 
university women in England and Scot- 
land there are marked resemblances to 
that in the American college, as well as 
striking differences. The halls of resi- 
dence have been fortunate in securing 
strong women like Miss Clough, Miss 
Gladstone, Miss Wordsworth, and others 
whose names are not as well known, but 
whose personality and influence are 
equally inspiring. The higher education 
of women is a comparatively new thing 
in England, as with us, and customs, fixed 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
for the masculine side of student life, 
must be readjusted for the feminine, At 
the University of St. Andrews, on aca- 
demic occasions in the chapel, it was cus- 
tomary for the students to remove their 
“trenchers’’ in the presence of those 
superior beings, the faculty, but with the 
introduction of women students a new 
difficulty arose. Had not St. Paul decreed 
that it was a dishonor for a woman to be 
in a place of worship with head uncovered? 
A mass-meeting of the students was held, 
and the question was debated with great 
warmth. It was finally decided that, with 
all due respect to the faculty, St. Paul was 
worthy of even greater deference, and the 
women of St. Andrews continue to wear 
their trenchers. 





PRESS POINTS, 


‘| he Massachusetts Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs has joined the other forces 
working for civil service reform, and when 
the women determine to have a house- 
cleaning, the dust begins to fly.— Christian 
Endeavor World. 

The diversity of buman nature was 





never more plainly indicated by the capri-. 
ciousness of fate than in the character of 
the two daughters of the late Jay Gould. 
The investment of the younger in bric-a- 
brac from which has grown an interna- 
tional lawsuit, and the donation by the 
elder of four hundred thousand dollars for 
the sailors’ and marines’ hall at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, make an interesting and 
instructive contrast as to the apprecia- 
tion of wealth’s responsibilities.— Boston 
Beacon. 

In Kansas women have the right to par- 
ticipate in municipal elections, and this 
year they are going to show that they can 
be a power for what they conceive to be 
right. Defiance of the prohibition law in 
Topeka has stirred the women of the city, 
and they have organized to secure en- 
forcement of the act. They have begun at 
the bottom, taking an active part in the 
primaries. The temperance element car- 
ried the Republican primaries with a 
sweep, and there is no doubt that the city 
government elected will be one that will 
enforce the law. What Mrs. Nation began 
with her hatchet is to be carried forward 
with the ballot.— Boise (Idaho) Statesman. 





TAX-PAYERS’ SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 

There was a crowded attendance at the 
hearing given by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee at Albany on March 20, on the 
pending bill to allow women who pay 
taxes in villages and townships to vote on 
all propositions to raise money by tax or 
assessment. This right has belonged for 
years to the tax-paying women of James- 
town, Ithaca, Newburg, Little Falls, Hor- 
nellsville, Oswego, and Geneva, under the 
special charters of those cities, and the 
bill to extend it to the women of villages 
and townships throughout the State has 
passed the New York Assembly in three 
successive Legislatures, each time by a 
vote of more than two to one. In the 
present Assembly, the vote was 83 to 29— 
nearly three to one. 

Mrs, Mary H. Loines conducted the 
hearing for the petitioners, and Mrs. 
A. M. Dodge for the “‘Antis.” A speaker 
from either side addressed the committee 
alternately. 

Mrs. Dodge said she was sorry she 
could not speak as a village taxpayer, but 
she was a widow and paid taxes in three 
States, and she had “letters from many 
women taxpayers in towns of the third 
degree, who are violently opposed to this 
bill.” She introduced Mrs. George Put- 
nam, of Groton, who said, in part: 

MRS, PUTNAM’S ADDRESS. 


If we could favor any suffrage bill, it 
would be this. It seems a measure of 
simple justice. We have therefore con- 
sidered seriously before deciding to op- 
pose it. But the most fair-seeming meas- 
ure may be dangerous. A bill is to be 
judged by its pedigree, and by the com- 
pany it keeps. Who wants this measure? 
The New York W.S. A. Who is behind 
it? The suffragiste! ‘They say it is nota 
suffrage measure, but if it is not, why are 
they urging it with such passionate eager- 
ness? It will be an entering wedge for full 
suffrage. We do not represent the unpro- 
gressive, but the intelligent and progres- 
sive women of New York. For the last 
fifty years, while the suffragists have been 
wasting their strength in trying to get the 
ballot, we and women like us have been 
quietly going ahead and gaining for women 
the rights they now enjoy in regard to 
education, property rights, and the pro- 
fessions. The suffragists bad nothing to 
do with it. The measure asked for would 
be class legislation. Will anything be 
gained by it? The men in towns of the 
third degree are quite as ready to do any- 
thing for women as are the members of 
the Legislature. If you reject our pro- 
test, it will be because you think we are 
needlessly alarmed, and perhaps we are; 
but remember that we have known the 
tactics of the suffragists longer than you 
have. We believe you don’t want to pass 
any suffrage measure. 


Mrs. Loines said: 


The bill does not refer to what the 
ladies on the other side called “towns of 
the third degree,” but to all villages and 
townships. [This blunder was probably 
due to the fact that seven cities of the third 
class now -give this right to women, as 
already mentioned.] As to the “pedigree” 
of Mr. Kelsey’s bill, it originated with 
Senator Armstrong and Judge Lincoln. 
We are glad to be in such good company. 
The next speaker will be Mrs. Mariana W. 
Chapman, president of the New York 
State W. S. A. She represents 50,000 
women who are asking for this bill. 


MRS. CHAPMAN’S ADDRESS. 


I was surprised to hear these ladies say 
that we do not think this is a suffrage 
measure. We do, or we should not be 
behind it. It is called class legislation, 
but if so, the class legislation is already 
established, for we are asking that women 
taxpayers be allowed to vote in elections 
which are now open to male taxpayers 
alone. This is the only English-speaking 
country where taxpaying women are de- 
barred from voting at such elections. If 
it is an entering wedge, the wedge went 
in when the N. Y. Legislature first began 
to give property rights to women, and it 
will continue to goin further and further 
until women have equal rights in all 
respects. 


MRS. JOHNSON’S ADDRESS, 
Mrs. Rossiter Johnson argued at length 
to show that the bill was unconstitutiona!, 
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tion that she conquers fame. 
‘“‘An admirable performance. . 


Herald. 


with the heroine. 
tally told. 


By Everenia Brooks Frornineuam. 


KING’S END 
By Auice Brown, author of “ Meadow Grass,” “Tiverton Tales,” etc. 
It has Miss Brown’s fine 


THE TURN OF THE ROAD 


12mo, $1.50. 


The story of a singer, of her absorption in her art, and of the 
strong-willed, self-reliant man who would marry her. 
room in the woman’s life for love, and no thought in the man’s mind of 
failure; but it is only through the weakness of a great misfortune that 
he gains his truest strength, and through the renunciation of her ambi- 


There is no 


. It is no small achievement to have 
conceived a character of such bravery as Miss Frothingham’s hero,’’— 
New York Times Saturday Review. 

“One of the most delightful among the new romances.’’—Boston 


12mo, $1 50. 


A charming story of New England village life, with amusing por- 
trayals of eccentric New England character. 
literary touch, also uncommon freshness, humor and personal charm. 


THE CURIOUS CAREER OF 
RODERICK CAMPBELL 
By Jean N. McIiwrarrn, author of “A Book About Longfellow,” etc. 
Illustrated. Crown 8ve, $1.50. 


The Scottish hero is in the battle of Culloden, later in many a fight 
and adventure in Canada and New York; and he is very much in love 
The story is full of life and movement, and is capi- 
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She said that in Jowa a similar measure 
had been pronounced unconstitutional, 
though the constitutionality of women’s 
school vote had been sustained [it will be 
news to Iowa women that they have the 
school vote]; also in Ohio, though there 
the constitutionality of school and license 
suffrage had been sustained. [It will be 
news to Ohio women that they have 
license suffrage.| She also claimed that 
women taxpayers should not vote because 
they are not liable to military service. 
She asked, “Can a woman who cannot 
trust her husband to vote for her, trust 
him to defend her property?” 

Mrs. Loines said: 

One of our delegation here to-day is the 
largest taxpayer in the village of Cam- 
bridge, where she lives, and she has been 
a widow for thirty years, with no one to 
represent her. She asks me to say that 
she earnestly desires the passage of this 
bill. The next speaker is a large tax- 
payer in Dutchess Co.; and in 1900 the 
New York Legislature passed a vote of 
thanks to her for her good service to the 
sick and wounded soldiers. Since then 
she has been doing more good service as a 
nurse in the Philippines and in China, I 
have pleasure in introducing Miss Marga- 
ret Livingston Chanler. 


MISS CHANLER’S ADDRESS, 

Miss Chanler, who was received with 
applause, protested against the assertion 
that the suffragists had had nothing to do 
with gaining better laws for women. She 
said: 


No movement for the benefit of women 
in New York State has ever gone forward 
without being associated with the names 
of Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. No body of non-suffragists can 
come here and assert the contrary with 
truth. 

Consider the condition of many of our 
villages. An old lady who is afraid of 
slipping has as much interest in the ques- 
tion of good sidewalks as avy other tax- 
payer. The father and mother are both 
interested in assessments to provide im- 
proved schools. Women, as well as men, 
vote in the churches. Suppose a church 
votes to make some repairs, and the en- 
terprise is successfully completed. Instead 
of its injuring morality because the wom- 
en voted, it stimulates all the other 
churches to go and do likewise. In most 
ot our villages there are only two kinds 
of organizations, those connected with the 
churches and those connected with poli- 
tics. Women work in the former with 
great advantage. I know one young wo- 
man who is showing as chairman of a 
church building committee that she in- 
herits her fatber’s ability. This measure 
will bring in not untrained women, but 
women who are already very specially 
trained. It will be a fortunate day when 
Village affairs are managed as well as 
church affairs now are. 


MRS. CRANNELL’S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. W. W. Crannell said that the bill 
was not asked for by the majority of tax- 
paying women, or even by a respectable 
minority; that Kansas women had had 
municipal suffrage since 1894 [only seven 
years wrong; this is nearer right than Mrs. 
Crannell generally gets her statistics] and 
were not able to enforce the liquor laws, 
as was shown by Mrs. Nation; that farm- 
ers’ wives, with babies in arms and no 
servants, could not come to vote; that 
this was a bill ‘to force widows, spinsters, 





and married women to vote, in direct op- 
position to their wishes,” etc. 
MISS BLACKWELL'S ADDRESS, 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell said: 


When Dr. Lyman Abbott, of New York, 
spoke a few days ago at a legislative 
hearing in Boston against giving munici- 
pal suffrage to tax-paying women, some 
Massachusetts women thought it was un- 
becoming for him to go to another State 
than his own to speak upon the question; 
but I saw nothing out of the way in it. 
In the old days, when there was some 
real fighting going on with the British, 
over the question of taxation without rep- 
resentation, the patriots of New York 
helped the patriots of Massachusetts, and 
vice versa, and the Tories of the two States 
also gave each other aid and comfort 
when they could. Since those who to-day 
represent the Tories go from State to 
State to argue in bebalf of taxation with- 
out representation, I trust you will not 
think me out of place in coming here, at 
the request of the New York W. S. A., to 
say a word on the other side. Like Mrs. 
Dodge, I pay taxes in three States, and 
one of them is New York. 


Miss Blackwell then reviewed and an- 
swered the objections that had been urged 
on the other side, 

Mrs. Loines scored a particularly good 
point at this hearing. The ‘Antis’’ had 
said that women would not vote. She 
read a newspaper paragraph telling how, 
at an election just held in Watertown, 
N. Y. (the home of Senator Brown, one of 
the members of the Judiciary Committee), 
on the question of an assessment for a 
new school house, more than 50 per cent. 
of the total vote was cast by women. 
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KROPOTKIN AT WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


An exceptionally large and enthusiastic 
audience of students and members of the 
faculty assembled in the chapel of College 
Hall last Saturday, to greet Prince Kro- 
potkin, and hear him speak on the women 
of Russia. 

Kropotkin gave an account of the great 
struggle which Russian women have 
made to secure the right to education, 
He described the girls’ schools as they 
were in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A little language and a little music 
were the main features of the course of 
study. Geography study consisted in 
learning by heart the names of places, 
The wife of Alexander II. was well edu- 
cated, and helped the younger teachers, 
who were trying to introduce better 
schools for girls. When improvements 
were fully under way, the high schools, or 
gymnasia, for girls were actually superior 
to the boys’ schools, because the girls did 
not have to spend their time learning 
Latin and Greek. At the present day, 
every Russian town with a population of 
twenty thousand or upward has a high 
school for girls. 

Although this gymnasium concession 
was made, yet the government was strenu- 
ously opposed to the higher education of 
women. It was then found that ambitious 
Russian women, denied opportunities at 
home, were going off to the University of 
Ziirich to study. At Ziirich they entered 
revolutionary circles, and became imbued 
with political heresies. To prevent this, 








the Russian government was obliged to 
make some concessions to the women, 
They were permitted to enter pedagogical 
courses in the universities, ‘‘because they 
were going to be teachers, wives, and 
mothers.”” ‘But,’ the women. urged, 
“‘how can we teach botany without know- 
ing botany?”’ So they had to be admitted 
to botany courses. Admission to other 
courses was secured in the same way. 
One distinguished professor of anatomy 
in the ‘Military School for Doctors,” in- 
sisted upon the admission to his labora- 
tory of a woman who had studied in 
Ziirich. He did not care whether his 
pupils were men or women. They were 
in his laboratory as anatomists. 

At present there are four universities 
for women in Russia. They are sup- 
ported, not by government funds, but by 
women’s subscriptions. Professors in 
other universities lecture without pay in 
these schools for women. In 1887 the 
women’s universities were closed, and re- 
mained closed for four years, But domes- 
tic pressure caused them to be reopened. 
There was always the danger that the 
women would go off to Ziirich to study. 
At the present time, there are some six 
hundred Russian women holding physi- 
cians’ degrees. Most of them are in the 
service of municipalities. In Russia, 
women doctors are preferred to men doc- 
tors. 

Kropotkin sketched the woman Nihilist 
of the ’70’s, with her Garibaldi cap, 
cropped hair, uncrinolined skirts, and 
book under her arm. He described the 
women as the comrades and friends of the 
men in the struggle against the despotic 
government, following their husbands into 
exile, or going, like Sophia Perovskaya, 
to the scaffold. In concluding, he urged 
American women to become acquainted 
with their sisters in Russia, and to be 
friends with them. Such friendship, he 
said, would be good both for the Russian 
women and the American women. E. H. 





ANTI-VICE IN NEW YORE, 

Carnegie Hall was crowded at the great 
meeting of New York women held last 
Sunday to protest against protected vice. 
The N. Y. Herald says: 

Never before in the history of New 
York has a mass meeting of women called 
to protest against a public abuse been 
comparable in importance, size, and en- 
thusiasm., 

The N. Y. World says it ‘‘was in many 
ways one of the most remarkable demon- 
strations the metropolis has ever wit- 
nessed :”” 

Women pleaded the cause of sister 
women, of the little children, with no 
hysterical demand for sympathy, but with 
a terrible earnestness which carried a 
conviction beyond applause. 

Of the fifteen reporters present, not one 
wrote a report that was other than re- 
spectful. 

Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell presided. 
After the singing of ‘‘America,’”’ Rev. 
Phebe A. Hanaford read the Ten Com- 
mandments in a very impressive way. 

Mrs, Ella A. Boole said: 

A moral emergency confronts the city 
of New York, due to the protection of 
vice and to official complicity with the 
forces of evil. Thousands of immoral 
women live here protected in their lives 
of immorality in consideration of a regular 
feeing system. Men of apparent respect- 
ability use the side door of the saloon, 
sometimes with the addition of knockout 
drops, without fear of detection. No 
effort is made to resist the immoral men, 
who are as bad as the immoral women— 
(applause)—and outnumber them five to 
one, It is not a question of the righteous- 
ness of the law. A man sworn to enforce 
the law perjures himself if he does not do 
it or make known the reasons. At elec- 
tion let the voice of the people relegate to 
private life every guilty official, and let 
the laws be invoked to punish every 
criminal. 

Mrs. Isabella C. Davis urged parents to 
look carefully after the kind of literature 
their children read, and spoke strongly 
against the small policy shops in the rear 
of cigar stores and elsewhere, whose pa- 
trons, she said, were largely the young. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt protested 
against the doctrine that prostitution was 
necessary for the safety of society, which 
she declared to be the root of the whole 
difficulty, Any woman in New York, she 
said, who would accept her purity at the 
price of another woman’s shame was not 
worthy of the name. 

Dr. R. Heber Newton suggested that 
the women start a committee of fifteen of 
their own, to work along parallel lines 
and in coéperation with the committee of 
mep. He spoke of the traflic in women 
through the ‘‘cadet’’ system, and told how 
women were brought to New York City 
from Europe or from the West under de- 
ceitful promises of pleasant work and 
good wages, to recruit immoral houses. 
“What we want is a new régime in this 
city,’’ continued the speaker, ‘‘with a man 
like Roosevelt at the head of police. It is 
not a question of Republicans or Demo- 
crats, but of turning out the infamous 
gang that is looting the city at present. 





What can we expect,” said Dr. New 
ton, turning to the economic question, 
‘twhen shop girls are offered $4 a week to 
live on, with the devil always behind them 
to double their wages? It is a question of 
dividends for stockholders, and behind it 
all is the question of rent. The demand 
is rising for a saner and more Christian 
economic order.” 

The N. Y. Herald says: 

John S. Crosby received the warmest 
applause of the afternoon when he re- 
marked that men had no more right to 
deny woman a voice in the government 
than to deny her any other right. “I did 
not intend to strike so popular a chord 
there,” he continued. He added that any 
movement to license vice was absolutely 
wrong. 

Jacob Riis spoke for the children of the 
East Side, who, he said, had literally 
called the meeting, as it was a group of 
young men from the East Side who had 
first called Felix Adler’s attention to the 
new outrage, the open flaunting of immor- 
ality which had come into the tenements, 
and out of this had grown the Committee 
of Fifteen. Mr. Jacob A. Riis commented 
on the fact that the tenement-house sys- 
tem in New York had given it the name of 
the “homeless city.”” He attacked the 
“official discretion’ clauses in the tene- 
ment house and other laws. He said that 
he wanted to speak for the police as their 
friend. He believed that the corruption 
existing in the force was among the higher 
officials, and predicted that the majority 
of the rank and file of the police would 
vote to oust the present regime at the 
coming election. ; 

The following resolutions were read by 
Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, and adopted 
by a rising vote: 

Whereas a moral emergency has arisen 
in the city of New York, due to the fact 
that vice is artificially fostered by the very 
officers of the law whose sworn duty it is 
to repress it; therefore be it 

Resolved, That though it is naturally 
repugnant to us as women to step into 
the arena of public discussion and to en- 
gage in the struggle against an evil the 
very existence of which is an affront to all 
our better instincts, nevertheless, alarmed 
at the moral peril of the young, we are 
constrained to break silence at this time 
and to make our voices heard in solemn 
protest and appeal. 

That we protest not only against the 
illegal licensing of vice by official black- 
mail, but also against the imposition of 
fines as a punishment for vicious conduct, 
because this is, in reality, legal licensing. 
Under both gystems offenders are author- 
ized to repeat their offences again and 
again upon the payment of a money com- 
pensation, and we maintain that both 
systems are an outrage against morality. 

That we will use every effort to arouse 
parents to a realization of the enormous 
increase in the temptations and dangers 
which are forced upon their children by 
the present conditions; and exhort them 
not only to guard their own sons and 
daughters more carefully, but to awake 
from their indifference and, as citizens, 
demand that such conditions be changed. 

That we, women of New York, express 
our profound indignation against those 
who have by their supineness permitted 
and encouraged the growth and continu- 
ance of these evils, and we unite in protest 
and appeal to all men, irrespective of party, 
to use their prerogative to destroy the evils 
and to insist upon the enforcement of law; 
and, finally, 

That we urge upon the Committee of 
Fifteen the most vigorous, fearless, and 
far-reaching prosecution of their task, in 
order that they may uncover the ultimate 
source of the evils and disclose the reme- 
dy; and we pledge to them, and to all 
men who shal! assist them in this arduous 
undertaking, the heartfelt thaoks of the 
women of New York. 

It was announced at the close of the 
meeting that a permanent committee 
would be formed. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt addressed a 
legislative hearing in Connecticut on 
March 20, in behalf of municipal suffrage 
for women. 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., the youngest 
son of Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, was 
married on Saturday last to Miss Edith 
Stephenson, of Newton. Mr. Garrison is 
a Harvard man with a brilliant record, 
bearing his honored name right worthily. 
Cordial wishes for “‘long life and happi- 
ness” go out to him and his beautiful 
bride. 

Mrs, Mary Sargent Hopkins writes to 
the Boston Transcript protesting against 
the freedom with which savage dogs are 
allowed to prowl about in Massachusetts 
towns, frightening nervous persons, up- 
setting children, and killing any animals 
weaker than themselves, includiog smaller 
dogs. She asks for a law requiring the 
owners of such dogs to keep them fastened 
up. 

Dr. Louise Petit has been appointed 
inspecting physician for the schools of 
the eighteenth “‘arrondissement”’ of Paris. 
The French papers regard this as a note- 
worthy triumph of the equal rights move- 
ment. La Fronde says that Dr. Petit is 
now reaping the reward of her courage in 
choosing a poor and densely populated 


quarter of the city for the exercise of 
her profession. 

The United States consul at Lyons, 
John C. Covert, lately visited a large 
chestnut factory which employs 250 wom- 
en and girls. The chestnuts are peeled 
and boiled, and placed for three days ina 
vanilla syrup; then they ere drained, 
coated thinly with vanilla, and prepared 
for shipment. In France they are almost 
as common an article of food as beans. 
Mr. Covert is anxious that America should 
go into chestnut-growing, and believes 
that as sugar is 50 per cent. cheaper here 
than in France, the candied product would 
soon undersell the French article. 


Mr. L. E. Dudley, the United States 
consul at Vancouver, reports that experi- 
ments are being made on the coast of 
British Columbia with an automatic sys- 
tem for warning ships of their approach 
to dangerous rocks and shoals when the 
weather is so bad that neither lights nor 
fog-horns can avail. The principle is that 
of wireless telegraphy, and the operation 
is automatic, From a metallic conductor, 
fixed at an elevation on or near the point 
of peril, electric waves are transmitted 
over a zone seven miles in width. Any 
ship provided with a proper receiving in- 
strument, and coming within this zone, is 
immediately warned of the danger, and 
the direction and distance of the concealed 
peril are automatically recorded.— Youth's 
Companion. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
Souare Theatre. 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M. 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, MARCH 25, 


“Peg Woffington.” 


PRICES: 


. { Evenings, 15c., 25c., 506 
Prices: { MWatiness’ 100. 250., 60e. 





MUSIC HALL 


AND MUSEE (Tle World in Wax) 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford. 
WEEK OF March 25. 


The Great Onri Family 
The Juggling Waiters 


AFTERNOONS: .. .«. « 10c, and 250, 
EVENINGS: .. . 10c., 25c. and 50c, 
HOLIDAYS ) 

» 25c. and 50c,. 


and “a 
SATURDAYS: ) 

















We announce our 


OPENING 


at the present time of 


Ladies’ Cotton Shirt Waists 


They are in Anderson’s Ginghams, Per- 
cales, and many beautiful white effects. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


144 Tremont Street. 
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WESTOVER & FOSS 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 








Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 


131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS, 


2d Door South of Winter St. 





Established 1872. 
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THE FIRST NEWS. 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


The willows whispered to the maplewood 
In secrecy a hint of health and hue; 
And in a night the glens and all their 
crew, 
Roused by a rumor, smiled and understood. 


The swamp-folk nodded each to each; the 
brooks 
Prattled incessantly their bit of news; 
The bracken roots beneath the frozen dews 
Stirred with a knowledge never found in 
books. 


Unknown to all the legions of the cold, 
The silent chiefs of clans in knoll and dell 
Sped the brave tidings on through wood 
and fell, 
And freed the tiny people of the wold. 


There was an unseen going to and fro, 
An unconsidered rising far and near, 
Hid by the friendly leaves of yesteryear, 
iDeep down beneath the sleeping hosts of 
snow. —New England Magazine. 





TO LADY HALLE. 


BY LADY LINDSAY. 





A little brown fiddle 

Wrought long years ago, 

Nay, read me the riddle— 
What makes the tune flow 
From these four narrow strings 
When your violin sings? 


For us the wood’s soundless, 
And senseless, and cold; 
For you there’s a boundless 
Romance, softly told 

By the bow to the strings, 
When your violin sings. 


It has prisoned and captured 
The rustling leaves’ whim: 
It echoes th’ enraptured 
Wild nightinzale’s hymn. 
Hark to forest-taught strings 
When your violin sings! 


Or, stay, did Apollo, 
A-tuning his lyre, 

Give you hint how to follow 
His passion-boru fire? 
Divine grow the strings 
When your violin sings. 


And scorned by the Muses 
Is Marsyas again, 
The while your haud chooses 
Its tender refrain. 
Come, quick, touch the strings, 
For your violin sings! 

—The Prayer of St. Scholastica and 

Poems. 


Other 


-_--— 


WHEN WE DKUP THE BROOM AND NEEDLE. 


BY E. W. 





When we drop the broom and needle and 
beneath the falling leaves 
Take the long, long sleep that comes to all, 
Will an angel come to comfort every soul 
that sits and grieves, 
With a message clear as writing on a wall. 
Saying, ‘‘She that passed away, though her 
feet were made of clay, 
Bore a heart as chaste as gold, 
Though she wore the common yoke, every 
syllable she spoke 
Was uplifting, glad an: bold. 
No indifference or disdain kept her free 
from others’ pain, 
Life was precious to her, every drop. 
For the querulous complaint, for the breath 
of scandal faint, 
She had never time to stop. 
She has gone, but still her face, like a sun- 
beam, haunts the place, 
And the memory of her foot upon the stair, 
Like a breeze upon the brow, like a perfume 
from a bough, 
Puts an end to sighing, mourning, and 
despair.” 


When the silent voices call, and the days 
and years shall fall, 
Silent tall, like the leaves upon the lea, 
Will the angel speak such words of you 
and me? —Good Housekeeping. 


-_-—-_ —— 


THE MIRACULOUS CURE OF ANNABEL. 


BY CHLOE CURTIs, 
The doctor walked slowly up the box- 
bordered pathway that led to the Morrow 


girls’ front door, He was a dignitied old 
gentleman, whose silk hat rested none the 
less becomingly on his gray haiis because 
it showed an ancient shape and signs of 
Judged by the country standards 


wear. 
le was somewhat formal as well, Noth 
ing could prove this better than the fact 


that on bis professioual rounds he always 
claimed entrance at the front door. This 
was manifestly inconvenient at times, 
when the front door bad not been opened 
all winter, and the bult was so rusty it 
stuck in its fastening, or the cracks were 
stuffed full of rags to keep the wind out, 
Under such circumstances you had to 
shout through the keyhole a plea that the 
doctor would go around to the side door, 
and this was humiliating. With such 
provocation the people of Willett grum 
bled sometimes at the doctor's ‘‘fussi- 
ness,” but never for long. Nearly every 
family cherished some debt of gratitude 
ioward him. He was a keen, large-mind- 
ed man, whose activities had not always 
beer narrowed to sv small a field as Wil- 
lett, and in their slow way the country folk 





appreciated this. Many a ‘‘queer case’’ he 
had straightened out, had the doctor, so 
if he chose to enter the front door—well, 
why not? 

It was a queer case that he had on his 
mind to-day, and as he rang the Morrows’ 
doorbell and waited for Mary Jane to let 
him in, he pondered it deeply. What 
could he do to make this woman inside— 

*‘O doctor! I’m so glad to see you!” 

Mary Jane Morrow stood inside the 
door, wiping ber broad hands on her apron 
before she held one out in welcome, 

‘I’m so glad you've come,” she repeat- 
ed. ‘Annabel,’’here her voice sank to a 
whisper, ‘‘Annabel’s awful to-day. She 
just lays out flat in bed, and rolls her eyes 
around, and kind of moans. But not 
aloud. She ain’t spoken out loud once 
since you was here last.” 

They were both moving in through the 
narrow hallway by this time, and Mary 
Jane kept close to the doctor, walking 
sideways that she might look into his face 
and emphasize her points while she 
talked. 

‘*Look here, doctor!’’ As they were 
about to enter the sitting-room she laid a 
detaining hand upon his arm, and lifted 
her face toward his bent head. ‘I don’t 
believe,’ she whispered, “that there’s 
anything the matter with Annabel Mor- 
row any more’n there is with me, So!’ 

She fell back, and peered anxiously into 
the doctor's face to see how he might be 
struck by this daring statement. The 
doctor smiled down at her in a way uncer- 
tain to interpret. 

‘What makes you think that, Mary 
Jane?” he said. 

‘Well,’ replied Mary Jane, who had 
begun to fear lest she had offended the 
man of medicine, ‘it stands to reason that 
there can’t be. She’s got over that grip 
you cured her of, and now she eats hearty, 
and sleeps, and there don’t seem to be 
anything the matter except that she just 
lays abed and don’t speak aloud, It’s my 
opinion she’s just in one of her tantrums. 
She ain’t got a very good temper, if she is 
my sister. You know that, too. And 
then it’s kind o’ hard on me to have to do 
all the work and everything, and she 
a-laying in there—”’ 

Mary Jane began to cry a little, and the 
doctor patted her hand kindly. He had 
known these two sisters ever since they 
were little children running about bare 
foot, and thanking him shyly for the 
‘Jifts” he sometimes gave them on their 
way from school. 

‘I must do something about this mat- 
ter,’’ he thought, as he followed Mary’s 
lead into the room where Annabel lay. 

The windows were darkened, and the 
room was heavy with the odor of spring 
vivlets and the fragrance of the lilac tree 
that nodded its clusters outside. Upon 
the bed a long, spare figure lay stretched 
at full length under its thin covering. As 
the doctor crossed over to it, he was struck 
with a curious impression of pent-up, en- 
ergetic activity which the outline of the 
figure gave him. Here was no suggestion 
of the nerveless lassitude of sickness. 

The woman on the bed lifted a pair of 
sullen, cloud-dark eyes to him as he came 
near. Her brows were black and straight, 
and met harshly over her nose. Her long, 
thin lips were pressed into a curveless 
line 

*Guod-morning, Annabel,” said the doc- 
tor. ‘‘Huow do you feel to-day?” 

The woman opened her thin lips and 
whispered, uusmilingly, that she was no 
better. ‘[he doctor sat on the edge of the 
bed, and reached for ove of her hands. It 
was long aud brown, and cool tothe touch 
of his fingers as they felt her pulse. 

“Show me your tongue, Annabel.’’ The 
woman obeyed. 

‘‘Now, let me look at your throat.” 

The questioning and whispered answers 
went on for some miuutes, The doctor’s 
grave face told nothing to thu woman who 
watched him hard from between narrowed 
eyelids. Presently he stood up, and drew 
himself together to his full height, drop- 
ping his eyes to look directly into hers. 

‘Annabel Morrow,” he began, in a tone 
that gave each word a value of its own, 
‘‘your tongue is clear, your pulse is nor- 
mal, your throat is quite well, your lungs 


are strong, you lave no fever. There is 
nothing the matter with you, Annabel 
Morrow! Nothing, whatever!’ The doc- 


tor’s long forefinger emphasized this last. 

“The only trouble with you is,’’ he 
went on, “that you've got a fit of the 
sulks,’’ Annabel'’s eyes clused once, and 
open:d wide again in flashing silence. 
“*Yes,”’ he repeated, ‘‘a fit of the sulks. 
It isn’t the first time.” 

The woman turned her face away, and 
a faint flush crept over her cheeks. 

‘“*Now, Annabel,” continued the doctor, 
“I'll tell you what I’m going to do. To- 
morrow morning at eleven o'clock I shall 
come driving by this house. You will be 
waiting for me at the gate.”’ 

A startled look leaped into Annabel’s 
eyes. 

‘*Yes, you will be standing there at the 
gate watching for me. I shall come walk- 
ing my horse slowly around the bend 





where the big chestnut stands. Pretty 
soon, as [approach you, I shall say, ‘Good 
morning, Annabel!’ and you will reply io 
a loud tone of voice, ‘Good morning, doc- 
tor!’ Just those words! Do you under- 
stand? At eleven to-morrow morning.” 
He held her fascinating gaze one moment 
longer with his eyes, and then he went 
quietly out of the room, 

Mary Jane led him to the door. “O 
doctor,” she whispered, with frightened, 
awe-struck eyes, ‘“‘do you think she’ll do 
it?” 

The doctor smiled. Don’t you worry, 
Mary Jane,” he said. ‘Good-by.”’ 

Once homeward bound the doctor threw 
off his stately manner and laughed till the 
tears rolled down his cheeks. “If it 
shouldn’t work!’’ he said to himself. “But 
then, it will. Still, I haven’t tried it since 
I was a youngster beginning to practise. 
If it shouldn’t! But if it should!’ He 
began to laugh again. 


The next morning, at eleven o’clock 
precisely, the doctor walked his horse 
slowly around the bend which brought 
the Morrows’ house into sight. There 
was a look almost anxious on his face as 
he peered from under his hand toward 
the front-yard gate. Certainly some 
figure stood there. A smile began to 
dawn upon his face. It was Annabel! 
He knew her by the pose of her black head 
thrown back, grudgingly, to watch him 
over her shoulder as he approached. 

‘‘Hurrah!” he said, under his breath, 
‘*It’s worked !”’ 

Then he drew himself up in his seat 
and raised his silk hat with solemn 
courtesy. 

“Good morning, Annabel!’’ he said. 

The woman at the gate swayed a little 
and clutched cunvulsively at the post. 
Her lips were twitching, and under her 
puckered eyebrows the fiery eyes snapped. 
Mary Jane, regardless of the violation of 
haircloth sanctity, had thrown up the 
parlor window, and hung out of it with 
open mouth, and eyes bulging with won- 
der and expectancy. 

There was one long minute of silence 
after the doctor’s greeting. Mary Jane 
held ber breath. The doctor smiled quietly 
with his eyes on Annabel, She was swal- 
lowing hard. Suddenly she opened her 
mouth and spoke. ‘Good morning, doc- 
tor.’’ The voice rang out like that of one 
who half defiantly, half piteously, cries 
against fate. ‘‘Good morning! Good morn- 
ing! Good morning! Goop mornine! 
THERE!” The last word rose in a shrill 
scream, and Annabel sank to the ground 
sobbing. ‘Oh, my!” she moaned. ‘Oh, 
my! Oh, my!” 

Mary Jane rushed from the house, her 
angry suspicions against her eister all 
melted at sight of tears. She shook her 
fist at the doctor. ‘You've killed her!” 
she cried. 

But the doctor only laughed as he held 
Mary Jane away, and, with no ungentle 
hand, raised Annabel from the ground. 
She was still sobbing hard, and the cor- 
ners of her mouth drooped sullenly. From 
under her red lids her black eyes flashed 
defiance at the doctor. He laid his hands 
upon her shoulders. 

‘*Now, Annabel, stop crying, and don’t 
look at me like that. You ought to thank 
me. I’vecured you. Haven't I?” 

Annabel threw up her head and jerked 
her shoulders sideways in his grasp. Her 
sobbing had ceased. 

‘You said there wasn’t anything the 
matter with me. Don’t see bow you could 
’a’ cured me, then,’’ she muttered. 

The corners of the doctor’s mouth 
twitched, but his eyes were grave. 

‘i said you had the sulks,’”’ he an. 
swered. “I said you were unreasonable. 
Well, so you were, Between you and me 
we will stick to the plain truth, But there 
is another name sometimes given to the 
unreasonable pursuit of one idea, and 
that is monomania—monomania, usually 
called a nervous disorder. I’m inclined 
to think that’s what you had.” His eyes 
twinkled at sight of the unmistakable 
satisfaction shown in the face before him. 
“So, for our friends and neighbors, if you 
please, you had an attack of monomania, 
from which I cured you. Will that do? 
Now go into the house and help Mary Jane 
get dinner. I smell gingerbread cooking, 
and you used to get up the best dish of 
scalloped tomatoes I ever ate anywhere. 
May | beg an invitation?” 


The country folk of Willett are still 
talking about the miraculous cure of 
Annabel; she who lay on her back, speech- 
less, for a whole month, and in a day was 
made whole again. Annabel herself has 
told them that the doctor called her case 
‘‘monomany, or something like that.” 
But just how the cure was performed no 
one is quite sure. Annabel will not tell, 
and, for once, Mary Jane has held her 
peace. The doctor, when questioned, 
looks inscrutable, and changes the subject. 
There are those who have their suspicions, 
but they will never know.— Wellesley 
Magazine. 





PROFESSOR CARVER AND WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Marcu 11, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Prof. T. N. Carver, assistant professor 
of economics at Harvard, is not afflicted 
with the ultra-conservatism apparent 
among some of the other professors and 
instructors at that institution. The ques- 
tion of woman suffrage came up in his 
class in sociology the other day, and in the 
discussion it was brought out that the 
professor, being not very strongly opposed 
to women’s voting, is frank enough to say 
so. But, like many others of his profes- 
sion and training, he has what appears to 
the writer a strain of over-cautiousness, 
For he says that while he can see no other 
reason under the sun for denying the im- 
mediate right to vote to women, yet he 
does see this reason, viz.: that the thing 
which gives meaning and power to the 
ballot is ultimately the physical force that 
lies back of it. He thinks women might 
have such an access of reforming zea! that 
the men would be all arrayed on one side 
against the women on tbe other, and that 


consequently the women would be unable { 


to enforce their vote. This will seem to 
you, as it seems to me, a possibility so re- 
mote as not to deserve consideration; but 
it is the one thing that stands between 
Professor Carver and equal suffrage. It 
seems to be a case where theory might well 
be instructed by practice and experience. 

Professor Carver said he taught for six 
years in a coéducational institution (Ober- 
lin College?), and during that time it was 
his experience that the girls were of equal 
mental ability with the men, and while 
the girls perhaps dieplayed a little less 
interest in the economic subjects with 
which he had to deal, he had no doubt 
that wider political and social life would 
give women the same interest in these 
things as men. Altogether, Professor 
Carver displayed a liberality and saneness 
of mind that is refreshing after the things 
one sometimes hears in the lecture rooms 
of this conservative old place. One self- 
important philosopher of the class of 1901 
piped up that they had recently had a 
lynching out in Colorado, where they have 
woman suffrage. He was promptly re- 
minded that they also had a lynching a 
month or so ago in Indiana, where they 
do not have woman suffrage. He was 
told that such allegations were not argu- 
ment 

It is a common joke out here that Bos 
ton people do not go to heaven unless they 
remember Harvard in their last wills and 
testaments. Won't sume of them get to- 
gether aud subscribe $1 25 to put the Wo 
MAN'S JOURNAL in the College Library? 
The writer has thought of approaching 
the librarian or some other official on the 
matter, but so far has not had the moral 
courage to get himself looked upon in 
that quarter as a crank, J.T. 

[Copies of the JOURNAL are sent to sev- 
eral reading rooms connected with Har- 
yard University, but perhaps not to all of 
them.—Eps. WOMAN'S JOURNAL ] 





ROUSEHOLD ECONOMICS. 

At the invitation of President Schurman 
of Cornell University, the annual meeting 
of the New York State Household Eco- 
nomic Association in May will take place 
at the University, and will be under the 
auspices of the agricultural department. 
The president, Mrs. Wiiliam G. Shailer, 
will preside, and the Women's Club of 
Ithaca, oue of the auxiliaries of the State 
Association, will lend its aid in welcom- 
ing the delegates. 

At the recent meeting of the New York 
Wheaton Alumnz Association, Miss Emily 
Huntington, founder of the kitchen-gar- 
den system and superintendent of the 
New York Cooking School, gave an illus- 
trated talk on kitchen-garden work, which 
was delightedly received by nearly a hun- 
dred women, members and guests, The 
pictures of the little maids at their work- 
play, laying sticks to make a fire, washing 
dishes, kneading bread, sweeping rooms, 
all in poses to rhythmic measure, were 
very interesting, and the appropriate 
marches and songs rendered by piano and 
voice added greatly to the effect. 

— —o =e — 


WOMEN IN GROCERY STORES. 


The New England Grocer has lately 
published several prize articles upon 
‘‘Women in Grocery Stores,” written by 


women cashiers and bookkeepers in the 


grocery trade, together with portraits and 
brief sketches of the contributors, Miss 
Susan W. Haggerty aud Miss Emily E. 
Currier were the prize winners. 

The sketch given of Miss Haggerty 
shows that a woman may cbtain educa- 
tion and culture although engaged in a 
daily occupation: 

Miss Haggerty was born in Nantucket 
in 1864, and came to Boston when very 
young, where she has lived ever since. 
She attended the grammar school at East 


Boston, and was of the class of 1884, East | 








Boston high school. That same year she 
entered the employ of H. H. Nelson, 


grocer at Jamaica Plain, and has been* 


with him up to the present time. During 
this time she has attended the evening 
drawing schools, and has two certificates 
of work there accomplished, one from the 
free-hand class in East Boston, and one 
from the architectural department of the 
Mechanic Arts’ High School. In 1896, ac. 
companied by other ladies, she managed 
a trip abroad, proving that if one has the 
inclination, much can be accomplished 
with little money. 
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A MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN IN GUAM. 


Miss Mary A. Channell, of Springfield, 
Mass., a 98 graduate of the Bible Normal 
School, in Guam, the Ladrone Islands, is 
working under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Society. Miss Channel! 
left Springfield about Nov. 1, and arrived 
in Guam in time for Thanksgiving. In a 
letter to a friend she describes her sur- 
roundings as follows: 


Agana is a city of 6,000 inhabitants, 
There are two classes of people. The bet- 
ter class are intelligent, and speak the 
Spanish language beside their own, which 
is Chamorro, These live in stone houses, 
with tiled roofs, and will not associate 
with the lower class, who are ignorant 
and live in wooden shacks with thatched 
roofs, and speak only the Chamorro, with 
a smattering of Spanish. I was surprised 
to find so much intelligence here, and no 
one need worry about my not being fash- 
ionable, for they have all the latest things, 
even to small sleeves and tucked waists 
The women wear low - necked, short- 
sleeved, white cheesecloth waists, and col- 
ored print skirts. They have no hats, 
but wear white handkerchiefs on their 
heads. The streets are very narrow, and 
are filled with babies, dogs, and pigs, and 
when they all cry at the same time, you 
can imagine the noise, 

The people are very friendly and socia- 
ble, never waiting for an introduction be- 
fore speaking to you, and when they call 
they stay for two or three hours; however, 
we are trying to set a good example by 
only staying fifteen or thirty minutes 
when we return their calls, 

We found a little nucleus of a church, 
begun by a native who was converted in 
Honolulu, and came to the island a year 
ago. They have had a school for English, 
so that all those who attend the service 
understand the language. 

It is almost impossible to get any one 
to work for us, either for love or money. 
Our first ‘‘maid-of-all work’? was an old 
man, who thought he was very important, 
and chewed tobacco all the time, and 
finally failed to appear one morning. Our 
next venture was a boy aged fourteen, 
and if he did not steal he would be quite 
a boy. My great pleasure is in riding my 
bicycle, as the roads are very good, 








ELECTRICITY IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 

George E. Walsh says in the N. Y. 
Independent: 

The production of electricity by inex- 
pevsive methods means a revolution in 
our household economy. Already scien- 
tists are studying the power problem and 
inventors are coquetting with the tides of 
the rivers and bays, and with the currents 
of air that sweep over our heads, and 
even with the waves of the ocean. It has 
been estimated that the tides of the North 
and East Rivers exert a power much in ex- 
cess of that required to do all the mechan- 
ical work of New York City, and that the 
vast Mississippi, Missouri and other rivers 
could be made to supply power enough to 
light and run all the machinery in the 
great inland cities, 

With the power problem solved the 
work of electrically installing our cities 
would be greatly facilitated. The new 
power would be clean, cheap and effective. 
lt would rapidly displace the old steam 
boilers, coal stoves and common heating 
apparatuses, Cities would no longer be 
besmirched with smoke and steam, and 
the atmosphere vitiated with coal gas and 
dust. Toilers in factories and stuffy base- 
ments would no longer swelter under arti- 
ficial heat. The home would not be suf- 
focated with the fumes from the kitchen 
basement or with the smoke, soot, dust 
and ashes that arise from the streets. 

The electrically installed house would 
not be confined to the city. Even the 
farm-house would profit by the change. 
Some neighboring stream of water could 
be dammed up and turbine wheels would 
be turned continually by the running 
water. These would convert their power 
into electricity, which the farmer would 
employ to light and heat his home, and to 








Aheumatism 


What is the use of t z the rheur 


that he feels as if his joints 
located ? 

Hie knows that his 
much like the tortures of the rack, 

What he wants to know is what will per- 
manently cure his dise 

That, according tot 
testimonials, is 


Hood’s Sarsapariila 


It corrects the acidity of the blood on which 
the disease depends, strengthens the stom- 
ach, liver and kidneys, and buiids up the 
whole system. ‘ry Hood’s, 
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run all the farm machinery. Electric 
plows, threshing machines, rakes, weed- 
killers and other farm implements have 
been invented, and their successful opera- 
tion is limited only by the cost of the 
power. 

Anticipating the speedy cheapening of 
the production of electricity inventors bave 
worked in every field of labor to produce 
economical implements to be operated by 
the new power. In the home their efforts 
have been crowned with as great success 
as upon the farm or in the factory. It 
sounds almost like a fairy tale to hear the 
description of an elect lly installed 
house of the future, in which the house- 
keeper is the magician, with power greater 
in some respects than ever imagined by an 
Eastern story teller, regulating her house- 
hold affairs by the simple turn of a knob 
or the gentle pressure of a button. In her 
kitchen, the servant question is more than 
half solved. The mute, always obedient, 
little insulated wires cook the meal, heat 
and light the house, and do other labors 
that are performed to-day by a great ex- 
penditure of physical and nervous force. 

The cooking and heating implements 
for the electric kitchen are almost as com- 
plete as one could wish; it only needs the 
cheapening of the electric power to intro- 
duce them in nine-tenths of the homes of 
the land. The electric stoves are not so 
odd looking as they are magic-like in their 
performance. They are connected with 
the wall by an insulated wire, and by 
means of # peg in the wall and another in 
the stove the heat is regulated to suit the 
needs of the housewife. The stoves vary 
in size, from the small six-inch-in-diameter 
ones to the large heavy affairs capable of 
accommodating all the cooking utensils 
for a large family. ‘The stove is insulated 
on the outside, so that, while a raging 
heat may be burning the things in the 
oven, there will be hardly a perceptible 
increase in the outside temperature. This 
is one of the great advantages of the elec- 
tric stove. Itcan be used on the warmest 
summer day without baking the operator 
who is compelled to stand over it. The 
heat is also concentrated and economized. 
The waste is only a fractional part of one 
per cent. As soon as the heat is turned 
on the stove is ready for use, and when 
the cooking is finished it is shut off im- 
mediately. 

The oven inside is surrounded by coils 
of wire; all parts of it are evenly heated. 
There is no danger of burning the top of 
the cake while the bottom is left un- 
cooked and doughy. The regulation of 
the heat is made even more effective by a 
small knob in front. When a slow oven 
is needed the knob is pulled out, butifa 
‘‘quick” oven is required for baking two 
knobs are pulled out, and as if by magic 
a quick, intense heat is supplied. Cooks 
can no longer complain of bad, slow and 
‘‘cantrary” ovens. The electric stove 
avoids all these irregular temperatures 
that make cooking so aggravating in the 





ordinary coal stoves. 

Places are arranged on the stove for tea | 
kettles, coffee pots and other implements, 
and the heat is concentrated at the open- | 
ings, so that little of it escapes into the | 
room. But, in addition, separate portable | 
broilers, tea kettles, chafing dishes and | 
coffee pots are made to use either on top | 
of the stove or in the dining-room, sick | 
chamber or wherever electric connections 
can be made, These are arranged with | 
separate coils of wire, which can be | 
brought to an intense heat by simply con- | 
necting them to the wires in the side of 
the room, and the cooking can be accom- 
plished in less time than it takes to make 
an ordinary fuel fire. With a full supply 
of all these cooking utensils one is almost 
independent of the large stoves, except on 
wash days. Even electric irons are manu- 
factured on the same principle, the coils of 
wire being arranged inside of the iron, so 
that the implement is kept hot all day 
long. 

The electric chafing dish takes the place 
of the old alcohol arrangement, and one 
is relieved of all odors of the burning 
alcohol, and of the period of waiting. A 
small wire runs up the side of the table 
leg, and it is attached to the chafing dish 
by the twist of a peg, and everything is 
ready for cooking. Tne invisible heat | 
quickly starts the contents of the dish to | 
bubbling, and to the astonished guests it 
is a wonder how it is accomplished. 

The tea kettle can be used in the same 
way independently of the cooking stove, 
and the coffee or tea can be brewed with- 
in sight of the guests. There is no) 
further danger of coffee and tea getting 
cold on the table, for it can be served | 
direct from the heated pot, or at a mo- 
ment’s notice it can be brought to a high 
temperature by turning on the electric 
current. Soup can be served in the same | 
way, for there is a small arrangement for 
keeping it warm while standing in the 
tureen. The tureen stands on a small : 
flat iron which contains a coil of wires | 
inside, and a steady heat can be supplied , 
as long as the meal lasis. | 

The heating of the house by the new | 
power is another valuable feature, and no 


| handsomely. 


| the billboards. 


housewife who has been burdened with 
the care necessary to run steam or hot 
water furnaces can fail to appreciate the 
new system. There is no fire to watch, 
no coal to buy or put into the furnace, no 
ashes to take out, no dust, smoke or gas. 
The heat is distributed about the house 
by means of handsome radiators, con- 
nected with the electric storage house 
miles away by an invisible wire. By 
pressing a button at the head of the bed 
on a cold morning the heat can be turned 
ou, and in a few minutes the radiators 
will be too hot to touch. Within half an 
hour the house will be warm enough on 
the coldest morning for one to rise and 
dress with comfort. The heat can be 
economized at night in this way, or it can 
be kept going day and night without in- 
terruption. The supply is universal, reg- 
ular and ready for use at all times. There 
need be no suffering from cold at one 
time and discomfort from the heat a few 
hours later. The temperature can be 
regulated with the same ease and readi- 
ness characteristic of the kitchen fire just 
described. 

These are the more pronounced benefits 
that will be derived from electricity, but 
many minor advantages will accrue as we 
become accustomed to the new agent. 
With an invisible power that can be con- 
verted at will into light, heat or power, 
the tendency will be to invent all sorts of 
implements for reducing the inconven- 
iences of living. For instance, the sewing 
machine will have an electric attachment 
that can be employed at any moment to 
run the machine. 

Many an overheated housewife must 
have viewed with envy the electric fans 
that coo] the air on hot days in restau- 
rants. It would not be long before ap- 
propriate fans would be placed in every 
household, With the electric power always 
ready, it would be no extravagant expen- 
diture to connect the fans on hot summer 
days, and keep them going until night 
brought relief. With such fans in the 
kitchen, dining - room and parlor, one 
would not have to seek the seashore for 
cooling breezes. The fans could also be 
introduced in the bed-rooms, so that on 
warm nights a constant current of refresh- 
ing air could be created. 

At present the question of cost is the 
only one that delays the arrival of this 
foretaste of the millennium. The produc- 
tion of electricity is too expensive to per- 
mit of its universal use in the way de- 
scribed, but there are important experi- 
ments being conducted by eminent scien- 
tists, which promise to open the field for 
the immediate reduction of both the in- 
itial expense of installing a building and 
of supplying the house with all the elec- 
tric heat, light and power needed. 
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DESIGNING ADVERTISEMENTS, 





Geiting up attractive advertisements is 
an industry in which many women have 
made a success. An odd combination of 
qualities is demanded. One must be 
original, ingenious, and have ability to 
turn to picturesque account the homely 
scenes of life. If a talent for versifying 
and a bent for humor be added, there isa 
plain path to success and a good income. 

Women in large cities find a ready 
market for their clever ideas in this line. 
| “One bright member of the sex,”’ says the 
New York Evening Post, ‘tis the editor of 
a paper devoted to the science of adver- 
tising, and several hundred women gain a 
good livelihood in this field of work, 
Their pay ranges from $15 a week up- 
wards, the most highly paid one of whom 
there is any record receiving $12,000 a 
year. These advertising constructors do 
not work along the same lines. Nearly 
every one excels in some particular style 
of work. Where one utilizes drawings 
and figures, another makes a specialty of 
clever verre, and takes considerable pride 
in her ‘reptile poetry,’ and has written 
enough of these effusions to fill a large 
volume. According to her, advertising 
poems are good for posters and for signs 
in cars and ferryboats, but are not very 
effective upon circulars or in newspapers, 
A third type combines drawing with 
verse, and devises illustrated poems in 
magazines. A third depends upon humor 
to make an advertisement successful, and 
gets up comical paragrapbs, sketches and 
stories. Writing circulars or advertising 
stories, when well done, are paid for 
Five hundred dollars has 
been gladly given by enterprising mer- 
chants to clever women for storiettes of 
this class. 

* Quite a group rewrite and improve the 
advertisements of business men. A few 
attend to everything, from the composi- 
tion of the notice to its insertion in peri- 
odicals or its appearance in the cars or on 
About one-third are con- 
nected with a single house each; another 
third represent several houses; the remain- 
ing third are free lances, selling their 
designs to whoever will buy them. Some 
are connected with newspapers or other 
publications, and thus draw an income 
from both sides. Now and then one will 





develop a specialty. A New York woman 
has considerable skill as a draughtsman. 
She makes a picture in which there isa 
blank left fora card or notice. It is trans. 
ferred by process to a plate. She then 
copyrights the picture and sells the local 
right to use it toa newspaper or a mer- 
chant. 

‘Advertisement writing is a distinct 
branch of art—literary art. say some. It 
was brought to its present development by 
men employed by great circus owners. 
They made a specialty of using allitera- 
tion, rhythm, and often rhyme. They 
ransacked the dictionary for obsolete, rare 
and curious words. The men and women 
of to day have adopted the same methods. 
There is still a strong tendency toward 
‘circusing’ or ‘booming.’ The two words 
signify the exaggeration of a fact to 
a point just short of being ridiculous. An 
ordinary sale becomes an unparalleled 
auction; a lot of goods is a bewildering 
variety; a reduction of prices is an unpre- 
cedented slaughter; cheap beauty is un- 
surpassable splendor; the smallest trans- 
action is a memorable event, and a com- 
mon bargain is a phenomenal opportunity. 
The work is not easy, and many women 
break down under the strain. The labor 
is frequently severe, especially when get 
ting up a full page advertisement for a 
large department store, which must be 
sent to the newspaper offices daily.” 





HE WENT TO WOMEN'S DINNERS. 


Aldermen have, of old time and by 
common consent, played the comic 16les 
in city politics, but it is doubtful if in the 
history of the boroughs of Greater New 
York a jeune premier of the quality of 
Alderman Bridges, of Brooklyn, has pre- 
viously arisen, The occasion of his ‘‘turn”’ 
yesterday was the application of several 
representatives of the business organiza 
tions of Brooklyn to be heard on the 
question of the water supply. Alderman 
Bridges improved the opportunity to pro- 
test against this unnatural craving for 
water, and, generally, to express his 
opinion of petitioners who disturb the 
quiet of aldermanic councils. No per- 
functory ‘‘To hell with reform’ served 
his turn; he put his grievance squarely. 
He objected to the presence of the peti- 
tioners, and to their dictatorial attitude 
toward the intelligent body of which he is 
a member: “I ain’t a-goin’ to allow any 
of these men who has been goin’ to wom- 
en’s dinners in this here borough of Man- 
hattan, and sayin’ we aldermen is the 
scum of the earth, to come here and bully 
me,"’ were his words: ‘It ain’t fair, so 
it ain’t,” he continued. To these vigor- 
ous words there was but one reply, to 
refuse the unfortunate petitioners the 
privilege of the floor, and send them 
waterless and rebuked about their busi- 
ness.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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WORK OF THE W., R. C. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Eighteen years’ work of a woman's 
order deserves mention in your columns. 

Ove woman's society has gone on its 
way for nearly two decades in compara- 
tive seclusion from the public eye. It 
seems desirable to lay before the readers 
of the WomAN’s JOURNAL something of 
the result of the work of the patriotic 
women who organized in Denver, Col., in 
1883, with a membership of only fifty, an 
auxiliary to the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. The numbers are now about 143,- 
000, with branches in every State but two. 

This society is thoroughly independent, 
in rule and action, of the body to which 
it is the only recognized auxiliary. Its 
model was brought from Massachusetts 
by promoters of the ‘‘Union Board,” a 
State society which then had the care of 
needy Union veterans and their dependent 
ones. 

Since those days of small beginnings, 
the Woman's Relief Co: ps has raised and 
expended over two million dollars, not in 
charity but in philanthropy. Instance 
the ten thousand dollars in cash and sup- 
plies sent within six months to Texas res- 
idents who were defenders of the national 
flag in the sixties. Read this case, sent 
to headquarters from the record of Mrs, 
Ada C. Work, local custodian of National 
W. R. C. 

At the time of the storm, this comrade 
of 72 years had a lucrative law practice. 
The storm left him penniless; he lost wife, 
daughter, son, daughter-in-law, and two 
grandchildren, — every member of his 
household. He recovered only one body, 
—that of his son. His beautiful home 
was swept away, his office and fine library 
destroyed, and for a time his mind was 
unbalanced. He is tenderly provided for 
by the G. A. R. and the W. R. C., and is 
now rapidly improving. 

This is but one case among hundreds. 

No true estimate of the Woman’s Relief 
Corps can be had without mention of its 
educative influence upon a quarter of a 
million women who have served inside its 
halls and upon its committees. Copied 
in some respects from the exact methods 
of the army, its system of accounts, re 


funds: 





ports, and returns has brought these 
women to answer to actual rules, and 
through these rules to practise prompti- 
tude and definiteness, Is there anything 
more needed in the culture of the sex? 

While this organization has carried on 
its beneficent relief without stint, it has 
also, through one National, 35 Depart- 
ments, and nearly 3,000 local ‘Patriotic 
Instructors,’’ placed the Balch system of 
the salute to the flag, and indeed the Na- 
tional flag itself, in tens of thousands of 
public schools, 1t was the pioneer in this 
now popular movement, 

Your excellent paper could not find 
space for mention of the women whose 
names and work are better known in the 
world because of the drill they have re- 
ceived here. But a brief sketch of the 
president, who, by an unwritten law, is 
never reéiected, will be interesting, 

Mary L. Carr, of Longmont, Col., was 
born and reared on the rocky coast of 
Maine; taught school in Illinois; and, 
having helped subdue the cactus bed of 
plains which skirt the eastern Rockies, 
has for thirty years, with her husband, 
the late Attorney-General Byron L. Carr, 
been identified with most of the move- 
ments which give the State of Colorado 
its present character and standing in the 
world, including its belief in and work 
for political equality. Her strong convic- 
tions, legal mind, true heart, and bon- 
homie are a perpetual inspiration, 

M. J. T. 

Greeley, Col., March 16, 1901. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improv ement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles w hich it advocates. 














THE best that money can buy should be 
your aim in choosing a medicine, and 
this is Hood’s Sarsaparilla, It cures when 
others fail. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY) 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
oroper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 187+. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 

















For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket oflice of this Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


One biock from Grand Central Station, 








Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer, 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 





THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 
Managed Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen- 
tral and Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Hqual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNs 
H. Suaw, Avice Stone BLAcKWELL, an¢ 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’ 
Journat Office 3 Park S8t., Boston, Mas’ 
Price, postpaid. 59 cent. 





Boston & Albany R R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect Dec 16, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 





2: - =e wf 
cia 
Via fae Shore Via Mich. Cen. 
Lv. Boston 10.45 a. m. 2.00 P. mu. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.80 " 
* Syracuse 7.55 11.40 " 

** Rochester 9.40 * 1.304. 

“ Buffalo 11.40 * 

* Toledo 5.55 a.m. 

* Detroit 8.15 * 

** Chicago 11.50 * 4.00 P.m. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run om 
these trains. A. S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 


FIRST-CLASS LINE 








ViaRoc kford, Freeport, yrs Inde 
Waterloo, Webster re City, ‘ lade Moet 


WWALE- “DAILY SERVICE 


Bunet-orary mot ing cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. 

Tickets of eae’ of I. C. R. R. ot  eonnectns 
lines. . HANSON G. . Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOF=s 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points ——- 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 











The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
~The Pyramid of Chotula, 
The Valley and Hills o: Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. KE. Agent 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, 8 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacitic coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stainps 


The Great Northwes': 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHCRT 
LINE R.R. 


Tacoma, Portland 


The Finest Trains in the Wes: 
BUFFET LIBRARY 





Spokane, Seatile, 


(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Ager 8 
8. W. ECCLES,. 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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KROPOTKIN IN BOSTON. 

Prince Kropotkin—or, as he likes better 
to be called, ‘‘Gomrade’’ Kropotkin—said, 
at the beginning of his course of lectures 
in Boston on Russian literature, which 
closed yesterday, that he should be glad 
if he could help to bring about a better 
understanding of the Russian people 
among Americans. ‘‘He has done it for 
at least one benighted American, and that 
is myself,’’ said an American newspaper 
woman the other day. ‘He did it before 
I ever saw him, by his ‘Memoirs of a Rev- 
olutionist,’ published in the Atlantic 
Monthly. I had sympathized, of course, 
with the struggle of the progressive party 
in Russia against their despotic govern- 
ment, as it seems as if everybody with 
even a teaspoonful of brains must sympa- 
thize. In reading Kennan’s narratives, 
our blood boiled, of course. But, although 
I had been for years a member of the 
‘American Friends of Russian Freedom,’ 
a deeply interested reader of Free Russia, 
and a contributor to its funds, yet the 
fact remained that I did not like the Rus- 
sians, and always felt as if they were not 
exactly human beings. 

‘*Many things had contributed to bring 
about this prejudiced state of mind: the 
oddities of the few Russians whom I had 
met personally; the accounts that some 
American women doctors gave of the rude 
manners and loose morals of the Russian 
women medical students with whom they 
had studied at Zurich many years ago; 
the sinister descriptions of Russians in 
English novels; the gloomy and tragic 
character of such Russian novels as [ had 
read (I hate stories that end badly); the 
strange behavior of the people described in 
these Russian stories—for instance, their 
way of committing suicide on what seemed 
altogether inadequate provocation; the 
complete atheism of almost all educated 
Russians—a state of mind not to be won. 
dered at when they have been brought up 
under a corrupt and superstitious state 
cburch, allied with an atrociously tyranni- 
cal government; an attitude of negation 
not to be blamed under the circumstances, 
yet a bar to complete sympathy—all these 
things, and others as little conclusive, had 
given me a sort of repulsion from all Rus- 
sians, even while I honored exceedingly 
those who fell in their desperate struggle 
against the government. There was 
plenty of genius and heroism among the 
Russians—no one could doubt that who 
either read Russian literature or followed 
Russian politics; but I felt as if there ex- 
isted in every Russian a broad streak of 
latent insanity, which might break out at 
any moment. Kropotkin says truly that 
a wide gulf separates the ideas of Russians 
from those of most Western nations, so 
that they find it hard to understand each 
other; and I fancy that many Americans 
have had the same feeling of foolish an- 
tipathy toward Russians that I had. Per- 
haps antipathy is not the word so much 
as distrust. I knew that a Russian might 
be a genius to be admired, a hero to be 
honored, sometimes even a saint to be re- 
spected as such; but I did not realize that 
a Russian could be a thoroughly sane hu- 
man being, who could be liked and 
trusted. 

‘‘Kropotkin’s ‘Memoirs’ delivered me 
from this lamentable narrowness, and I 
hope they delivered many others. Writ- 
ten throughout with an admirable sim- 
plicity and modesty, they convince the 
reader irresistibly that the author is not 
only an honest but a most lovable person; 
and if one Russian can be likable and 
trustworthy, there must in all probability 
be many others. The admiration you ex- 
perience for the writer gives you a new 
idea of the possibilities of his race, as 
must have happened to many persons in 
reading the autobiography of Booker 
Washington. 

‘Since reading Mazzini’s autobiography, 
Ihave had an entirely different feeling 
toward the Italians,—a belief in their pos- 
sibilities, an interest in their future, a 
sympathy for the poorest and dirtiest of 
that great man’s compatriots. After hav- 
ing read Kropotkin’s Memoirs, 1 shall 
feel henceforth that even the shaggiest 
and most extraordinary Russian is a man 
and a brother, though it may be a brother 
who is in some respects wholly incompre- 
hensible. 

“After having had the idea that all Rus- 
sians were a little cracked, I was especially 
struck by the moderation and sanity of 
Kropotkin’s point of view, as shown in 
most parts of the Memoirs. A conSpicu- 
ous instance of it, in my eyes, was his de- 
cision to decline the secretaryship of the 
Geographical Society, and devote himself 
instead to trying to improve the condition 
of the people—a decision which has been 
generally condemned as a mistake, even 
by the friendliest critics of his book. I 
think this verdict is largely, though per- 
haps unconsciously, influenced by their 
belief that the way he took to ameliorate 
existing conditions was not likely to do 
much good. But, abstractly considered, 
it was clearly more important and more 
pressing to help to raise the mass of the 


Russian people from unutterable poverty, 
ignorance, and oppression, than to dis- 
cover and map out new ranges of moun- 
tains. When Hannah More said she would 
rather have lowered the price of bread 
one penny than to have written Homer’s 
Iliad, she was taxed with extravagance; 
but it was simple common sense. 

“It is not only by the revelation of his 
own winning personality, however, that 
Kropotkin’s Memoirs help to open the 
eyes of those who have misunderstood 
the Russians. His book is a picture gal- 
lery of most interesting portraits from 
life,—men and women of whom you long 
to know more. In it you see the good 
side of the Russians; from those idyllic 
early chapters that show the servants sur- 
rounding the Kropotkin children with 
tenderness out of love for their dead 
mother, to the later descriptions of the 
brotherly affection, the untiring labors, 
the absolute unselfishness, and the won- 
derful courage of the revolutionists. You 
get an inside view of the Nihilists through 
the eyes of one of the best of their num- 
ber, and you find how different they were 
from the general idea of them, You come 
to see how the blunt manners of the Rus- 
sian women medical students, and even 
what seemed to American women their 
bad morals, were in many cases only 
the back-swing of the pendulum, —a 
revolt against something still more pro- 
foundly immoral. You get a fresh view 
of the abominable system of government 
in Russia, a system even more stupid than 
itis wicked. You follow with breathless 
interest the Russian struggle for freedom; 
you perceive that it is a great fight and a 
good one, and you long to lend a hand. 

‘Nothing made me so much ashamed of 
my prejudice against the Russians as 
Kropotkin’s account of the vast multitude 
of well-to-do young men and women who 
gave up all their comforts to live among 
the peasants and help them. Writing of 
a time about 1860, he says (p. 301): 

‘**It is bitter, the bread that has been 
made by slaves,’ our poet Nekrasoff wrote. 
The young generation actually refused to 
eat that bread, and to enjoy the riches 
that had been accumulated in their fathers’ 
houses by means of servile labor. All 
Russia read with astonishment, in the 
indictment against Karakozoff and his 
friends, that these young men, owners of 
considerable fortunes, used to live three 
or four in the same room, never spending 
more than five dollars apiece a month for 
all their needs, and at the same time 
giving their fortunes for starting coépera- 
tive associations, codperative workshops 
(where they themselves worked), and the 
like. Five years later, thousands and 
thousands of the Russian youth—the best 
part of it—were doing the same.... 
Young men left the military service, the 
counter, the shop, and flocked to the Uni- 
versity towns. Girls, bred in the most 
aristocratic families, rushed penniless to 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Kieff, eager to 
learn a profession which would free them 
from the domestic yoke, and some day, 
perhaps, also from the possible yoke of a 
husband. After bard and bitter struggles, 
many of them won that personal freedom. 
Now they wanted to utilize it, not for 
their own personal enjoyment, but for 
carrying to the people the knowledge that 
had emancipated them. 

“In what way could they be useful to 
the masses? Gradually, they came to the 
idea that the only way was to settle 
amongst the people, and live the people’s 
life. Young men went into the villages 
as doctors, doctors’ helpers, teachers, vil- 
lage scribes, even as agricultural laborers, 
blacksmiths, woodcutters, etc., and tried 
to live there in close contact with the 
peasants. Girls passed teachers’ exami- 
nations, learned midwifery or nursing, 
and went by the hundred into the villages, 
devoting themselves entirely to the poor- 
est part of the population. 

“These people went without any ideal 
of social reconstruction in their mind, or 
any thought of revolution. They simply 
wanted to teach the mass of the peasants 
to read, to instruct them in other things, 
to give them medical help, and in any way 
to aid in raising them from their darkness 
and misery, and to learn at the same time 
what were their ideals of a better social 
life. 

‘*Is there any country but Russia where 
such @ movement would take place on 
such a scale? We have a few scores of 
persons, mostly women, working in col- 
lege settlements, etc.; but is there any 
general rush among our rich young peo- 
ple to do such work? Perhaps, after all, 
one of the reasons why we have found the 
Russians hard to understand is because 
they have more simplicity, directness, 
and logic than we. 

‘*Kropotkin’s autobiography is a great 
book. It ought to have attracted far more 
attention than it did; and it would have 
done so but for the popular horror of 
‘anarchism.’ If a man is an avowed an- 
archist, even the mildest sort of a philo- 
sophical anarchist, most people take it 
for granted he must be such a fool that he 
cannot have anything worth hearing to 
say upon any subject. This prejudice, as 
well as the prejudice against Russians, 
has been lessened by Kropotkin’s visit to 
Boston. What he means by anarchism is 
something quite different from the popu- 
lar conception of it; and, as Edwin D. 
Mead says, it is a pity to call it by that 





name; it is misleading.’’ 





In listening to Kropotkin’s lectures on 
Russian literature and his synopses of 
Russian novels and plays, it has been in- 
teresting and pleasant to hear the tributes 
he has paid from time to time to the 
Russian women, their faithfulness, devo- 
tion, and heroism. Amid the appalling 
drunkenness that prevails among the 
peasantry, he says, the Russian woman is 
almost always sober. This has preserved 
the race. 

Kropotkin has one child, a daughter 
fourteen years old. ‘I tell my girl,’ he 
said to the present writer, ‘‘that the battle 
for equal rights for women is virtually 
won; you have got everything now, except 
the voting, and that will come very soon.” 

A. 8. B. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Myra Knox has been elected a school 
director at large for Oakland, Cal. She 
was nominated on the Republican ticket, 
and she received the largest vote cast for 
any candidate at the full municipal elec- 
tion. 


Mlle, Marthe Francillon, who took her 
doctor’s degree in Paris some time ago, 
has just passed the difficult examination 
for interne des hopitaux. This entails 
upon her the duty of performing gratuit- 
ously the functions of house surgeon in 
the Paris hospital, to which she may be 
appointed. Mlle. Francillon is the first 
Frenchwoman to pass that examination. 
She stood fifty-second on the list among 
600 competitors, 


Dr. Jenny B. Merrill, supervisor of 
kindergartens in New York City, contrib- 
utes a practical article to the April num 
ber of the American Mother, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., on ‘‘Children’s Gardens.” 
Her experience has led her to appreciate 
this way of developing child-nature, and 
she pleads for gardens to be established 
in connection with the public schools. 
This is a work that the schools of the 
smaller towns and villages could most 
easily inaugurate, and prove its value for 
the larger cities. Boston has one school 
garden, in connection with the George 
Putnam School, It has proved of great 
use in the development of the pupils. 
Some of the duller ones shine as gardeners. 


DID NOT KNOW MUCH ABOUT IT. 





During tbe debate on woman suffrage 
in the House, Representative Saunders, of 
Boston, made the rather brash statement 
that women lacked ‘independence of 
thought.’’ A prominent member of the 
judiciary committee, whose seat is on the 
opposite side of the chamber, ventured to 
remark, sotto voice, that he ‘‘guessed his 
friend Saunders had never been married,” 
and, strange as it may seem, the married 
men who sat about him, whether for or 
against woman suffrage, appeared to be 
unanimously of the opinion that the guess 
was correct. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Saunders is a bachelor.— Boston Globe. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


UTAH. 

Gov. Wells, of Utah, has vetoed the bill 
limiting the persons who might prosecute 
for adultery or unlawful cohabitation to 
those aggrieved or their immediate fami- 
lies. This is now the law in many States 
where polygamy has never prevailed; but 
the peculiar conditions in Utah led to a 
very general belief throughout the coun- 
try that the bill was meant to shield 
polygamists. Gov. Wells, in his message, 
said in part: 


In my opinion nothing can be clearer 
than that this bill, if passed, would be 
welcomed and employed as a most effect- 
ive weapon against the very classes whose 
condition it is intended to ameliorate. 
Furthermore, I have every reason to be- 
lieve its enactment would be the signal 
for a general demand upon the National 
Congress for a constitutional amendment 
directed solely against certain social con- 
ditions here, a demand which, under the 
circumstances, would assuredly be com- 
plied with. While it may be urged that 
in any event only the few could be made 
to suffer, is it not an odious thought, 
repulsive to every good citizen, of whatso- 
ever creed or party, that the whole State 
should thus be put under a ban? Surely 
there is none so selfish and unpatriotic as 
to argue that this is preferable to the 
endurance of a few isolated instances of 
prosecution, unbacked, as they are, by 
either respectable moral support or sym- 
pathy. ... 

I yield to no one in affection for those 
of my people who, from the highest 
motives, and because they believed it a 
divine command, entered into the rela- 
tion of plural marriage. Born and reared 
in Utah, myself a product of that marriage 
system, taught from infancy to regard my 
lineage as approved of the Almighty, and 
proud to-day, as I have ever been, of my 
heritage, it will be granted, I trust, that 
every instinct of my nature reaches out to 
shield my friends from harm and to pro- 
tect them from unjust attack. Their cause 
is my cause, and when they are hurt, | 
am hurt, for Iam part of them. But in 
that same heart, which is filled with sym- 
pathy for them, I find also the solemn 








feeling that this bill holds out only a false 
hope of protection, and that in offering a 
phantom of relief to a few, it in reality 
invites a deluge of discord and disaster 
upon all. 

For these reasons, briefly and imperfectly 
stated, and for many others which might 
be given at length, I am unable to approve 
the bill now before me. 

Very respectfully, 
HEBER M. WELLS, Governor. 


The House has concurred with the Sen- 
ate in passing a resolution asking Con- 
gress to submit to the State Legislatures 
an amendment to the National Constitution 
forbidding disfranchisement on account 
of sex. 





CALIFORNIA. 


A constitutional amendment, giving 
women the right to vote for school trus- 
tees and boards of education, and at 
school bond and school tax levy elections, 
was introduced in the California Legis- 
lature by Representative Melick. It was 
adopted in the House by a vote of 56 to 
13, more than two to one, but met defeat 
in the Senate by the narrow margin of 
seven votes. A California exchange says: 


Under Melick’s constitutional amend- 
ment to extend the elective franchise to 
women in school elections, the whole sub- 
ject of woman suffrage was opened out 
for the Senators to discuss, and right lus- 
tily they availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. Simpson, Davis, Smith, of Kern, 
Shortridge, Lardner, and Selvage spoke 
for it, and Cutter, Lukens, and Devlin 
opposed it. They said it was the entering 
wedge for full suffrage for women, and 
those who favored the bill said they hoped 
it was. Wyoming and Kansas were held 
up by one side as proof of the uselessness 
of the plan, and by the other as proof of 
its effectiveness. Outside of that, there 
was nothing new in the arguments, 


MINNESOTA. 





DopGeE CENTER, MINN., MARCH 14, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

This county is the reverse of a suffrage 
stronghold; therefore a debate upon the 
question, which will soon occur at the 
county seat, is a favorable sign. I have 
sent recent JOURNALS to speakers upon 
our side, and hope to report a sweeping 
victory. Fanny L. FANCHER. 








THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQuARE.—The company will 
produce the fine old play ‘‘Peg Woffing- 
ton”? next week, and an unusual interest 
will be felt in this addition to the reper- 
toire. The play by Charles Reade and 
Tom Taylor has been considered a classic 
for the better part of acentury. Its orig- 
inal production at the ‘* Haymarket,” 
London, was under the name of ‘Peg 
Woffington;”’ later, at the Adelphi Theatre, 
as ‘‘Masks and Faces,’’ or ‘*Before and Be- 
hind the Curtain.” The latter title was 
used when the play was first introduced 
to American audiences at ‘‘Billy’’ Burton’s 
Theatre in New York. The appearance of 
Miss Lillian Lawrence in this play, as well 
asthat of Mr. John T. Craven in the 
famous character of Triplet, will be 
awaited with much interest. Choice 
chocolate bonbons will be given at the 
Monday matinee. 


_ > - 


Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE.— 
For the week of March 25, Boston Music 
Hall, Filson and Errol will appear in a 
new comedy sketch, ‘‘A Daughter of Bac- 
chus,” in which a woman assumes inebria- 
tion toteach her wayward husband a les- 
son and to keep him from the club. 
Winona and Banks Winter will give a 
pretty little musical comedy; the Musical 
Johnsons, who made a hit before in their 
xylophone duets, will play a return en- 
gagement; the sweet-voiced Louise Gun- 
ning will be heard in her Scotch ballads; 
the celebrated Onri Family will present 
the juggling waiters; Carr and McDonald 
will appear in a breezy musical comedy; 
Leo La Farge as a solo dancer; J. Aldrich 
Libby will sing ‘‘In the Cathedral’ and 
“The Life Belt;’’ Leo Dervalto wili ascend 
and descend his spiral staircase; Webbe 
Hassan will perform feats of equilibrium; 
and Tom Brown will prove his mimetic 
powers. There will be other interesting 
features, including the vitagraph. 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HARRIOT T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








On the European Plan. 

Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, ‘ ‘ ° Proprieto 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.— Monday, 
March 25,3'.M. Educational Committee. Lec- 
turer, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 
lozzi and Froebel, 

Education.” 





Subject, ‘‘Pesta- 
with the Fundamental! Ideas of 





_Farnished House to Rent for the summer, 
Very attractive. Ten miles southwest of Beacon 
Hill; eleven large rooms, modern improvements, 
very large wide piazzas front and side; grove; % 
feet above Charles River; two minutes fiom 
electric cars, seven minutes from steam cars, one 
mile to Dedham Polo. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 





To Rent in the suburbs, furnished or un- 
furnished, picturesque modern unused stable, 
suitable for summer housekeeping or studio. 
Two finished rooms, good water, shade trees, two 
minutes to electrics. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephens St. 





Hosiery 





Underwear 


Ladies’ Swiss Wool Vests, 
long sleeves, all white, reduced 87} 
from $1.50 toonly .... oC 
Ladies’ Jersey Ribbed Worsted 
Shirts and Drawers, medium 
weight; shirts long sleeves,drawers 
have patent waistband, ankle 


length, reduced from $1.00 to 
oe «+s « s 6 ae 


59c 


The balance of our regular lines 
25c. and $71-2c. Black Cot- 
ton Fleeced Hose, to go at 
OM. POPPE 2. wt tt tl 


Ladies’ Black Cotton Hose 
(combed Maco yarn) double soles 
and high spliced, 40 gauge, worth 
4c., only, perpair .... 


15c 


35c 
1.00 


19¢c 


Sree .« « « * °  * 


Boys’ and Girls’ Hose in black 
cotton, 1x1 or 1x2 rib, double 
knees, heels and toes, worth 
29c. pair, only . . ee 


Men’s Soft Shirts—Made from 
fine quality percale, two collars 
to match, all new spring goods 59¢ 
and worth 75c., only. .. . 


Men’s Negligee Shirts—Made 
from good quality madras, de- 
tached cuffs, also several styles 
fancy front shirts, all white 39¢ 
bodies, reduced from 75c. to. . 


GILCHRIST & CO. 


Winter and Washington Streets. 


Do Not Send for This 


“Little Gem” unless you are satisfied that it will 
be a convenience to you. If you prefer to clean 
your glasses with a soiled handkerchief or piece 
of paper then you do not wantit. But hundreds 
have foundit very convenient. This is not a catch 
penny novelty, but a practical, useful, and pretty 


The “Little Gem’ 
Eyeglass Cleaner. 









Mailed, postpaid, for 25 cents; 3 to one 
address for 50c ; 7 for $1; 12 for $1.50. Agents 
wanted. Mention this paper. Address 

JOHN YOUNGJOHN, Inventor, 
297 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


article. 








A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women. 

EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT EDITORS. 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE, 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Mary Put 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
Harriet Prescott Spoftord, Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Alice Fletcher, Kate M. 
Gordon, Virginia D. Young, Prof. Ellen Hayes, 
Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, Lida Calvert 
Obenchain, Ellis Meredith, and many others. 
“The best source of information upon the wo- 
inan question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 
“The best woman’s paper in the United States 


or in the world.”’—Englishwoman’s Review. 


“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bat 
tling for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary 4. 
Livermore. 

“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 
papers that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw. 

“It isan exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it. 
—‘Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Holly). 

‘““THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my 
outlook upon the great and widening world of 
woman’s work, worth and victory. Ithas no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style a pure 
and its spirit exalted.”—Frances. E Willard. 
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